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Driver Defiance Defers to ODT 


Milk Union Leaders for Second Time Obstruct Gasoline Conservation Order 
Embodying Every-Other-Day Retail Deliveries—Final Settlement Up to WLB 


FTER than a week of 
defiance and troubled milk de- 
livery operations in the Metro- 
politan New York area, the members 
of the Milk Wagon Drivers Union 
finally acceded to the ODT demand 
that retail milk deliveries be restricted 


more 


to every-other-day service and whole- 
sale deliveries be eliminated on Sun- 
days. At the same time that the drivers 
agreed to conform with the ODT 
order they received the further assur- 
ance of having the case referred to 
the War Labor Board further 
consideration. 


for 


Milk distributors throughout | the 
controversy, caught between two fires, 
did everything possible to comply with 
the ODT conservation order. And 
further, at the termination of the dis- 
pute, the dealers agreed to pay the 
drivers for a full week’s work despite 
the fact that for several days delivery 
of milk had been suspended due to 
the drivers’ refusal to go on an every- 
other-day basis, carrying double loads 
on delivery days for the split routes. 
furthermore, the dealers agreed not 
to reduce the number of men em- 
ployed awaiting the outcome of the 
\,LB’s considerations. 


Preliminary to the ODT transpor- 
tion conservation order, to become 

e ‘fective May 27th, the Milk 
Dealers Association of Metropolitan 
ew York, Inc., by 
paper advertisements, told the pub- 
about the details of the 
lne conservation order. Plans 
made to abide by every provision of 
the order, but when the drivers were 
» start they flatly refused to take 
ut their loaded double supply 
or their half-routes or split routes 
hich is the procedure commonly em- 


on 


means of news- 


gaso- 
were 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


ployed in practically every city where 
the every-other-day system of milk 
delivery has been in vogue for many 
months. Distributors were placed in 
a highly unenviable position in at- 
tempting to serve New York consum- 
ers and institutions with milk, com- 
pelled to comply with the ODT order 
and stymied by the flat refusal of the 
drivers to the 
instances 


cooperate in making 
new plan work. In 
milk companies had to abandon deliv- 
eries entirely on certain days, to the 
great inconvenience and deprivation of 


many 


consumer.s. 


the order, after 
refusal to cooperate, 
the milk companies at first attempt- 
ed to carry on with every-day service. 
This was quickly countered by indi- 
vidually-addressed ODT telegrams to 
the various concerns demanding that 
distribution services be curtailed to an 
every-other-day retail 
Sunday omissions at wholesale. 


A deadlock the drivers’ 
union and the companies appeared 
certain. However, the leaders of the 
rebellious drivers, viewing the seri- 
ousness of the situation, finally ac- 
ceded to the ODT order and started 
on the every-other-day basis June 6th. 
New York City’s Mayor LaGuardia 
made an appeal to the drivers to re- 
sume milk deliveries before settlement 
of the controversy. He blusteringly 
threatened to invoke the 
the city’s Health Department to pro- 
cure and distribute milk. 


In violation of 


union some of 


basis at and 


between 


powers of 


During the controversy spokesmen 
of the union advanced numerous 


arguments why they would not com- 
ply with the restricted delivery serv- 
ice, some of which would be hard to 
substantiate. 





Union leaders publicly proclaimed 
that the curtailed delivery schedule 
would result in a cut in the number 
of jobs, reduced w ages, or both. One 
newspaper advertisement by the Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ Union was headed, 
“What the Milk Companies Failed to 
Tell You About the ODT Order”. 
It stated that the ODT order “will 
save the companies millions of dol 
lars yearly, will bring 
hardship to consumers and cause the 


unnecessary 


dismissal of thousands of employees 
without actually bringing about the 


gas saving intended by this order.” 


Quite to the contrary, however, it has 
been definitely proven in those many 
cities where the every-other-day sys- 
tem has employed for many 
months that many of these claims are 
highly questionable. In 
been published previously in the Re- 


been 
fact, as has 


viEW, definite advantages have been 
gained by drivers 
others under the restricted delivery 
system. 


unionized and 


The controversy was marked, too, 
by its political aspects. Mayor La- 
Guardia made some wild claims in 
regard to the potential savings that 
would be made by a reduction in de- 
livery services. He was reported to 
have publicly stated that the restricted 
service represents a big fat bonus to 
the distributors due to a 40 per cent 
reduction in the cost of delivery. In 
no city where the every-other-day de- 
livery system is now in effect have 
such cost reductions or “ 
been recorded. 


fat bonuses” 


That the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration in this instance at least, dove- 
tails its activities with those of the 
Office of Defense Transportation is 
evidenced by an order that the OPA 





issued June 3rd. It required a reduc- 
tion in the maximum retail price of 
milk delivered to the homes in the 
New York Metropolitan area of Y2c 
a quart effective June 7th. The order 
states, “The result of the ODT order 
will be to increase the volume of milk 
handled by each milk wagon driver, 
which with the savings in the use of 
gasoline and truck equipment, will re- 
sult in lowered costs of distribution”. 


Compliance with this order has 
brought the price of standard milk to 
17c in the New York Metropolitan 
area in glass containers. This move 
of the OPA drew out strong criticism 
from both the dealers, the drivers’ 
union and Mayor LaGuardia as well, 
the objections in each case being based 
on entirely differing grounds, 


A panel appointed by WLB to hear 
any grievances of the drivers’ union 
in connection with the alternate-day 
delivery system was expected to meet 
later with the impartial chairman of 
the Metropolitan Milk 
Commission. 


Distributors 


outcome of the WLB’s 
final decision in the controversy will 
of course be awaited with the greatest 
of interest in all dairy 
quarters. 


Eventual 


industry 


———— + 


SHORTAGES PREDICTED 





League Head Outlines Plan to Al- 


leviate Impending Losses 


Fred H. Sexauer, president of the Dairy- 
men’s League Co-operative Association, told 
a group of Congressmen in Washington, 
June 3, that while New York today has an 
ample supply of milk for all, within two 
months the situation will be completely re- 
versed with steadily decreasing production. 

Mr. Sexauer attribut- 
ed the impending situa- 
tion to an insufficient 
price paid to the farm- 
ers. Constructively, he 
four 
steps to be taken. He 
suggested that the 
price of Class I milk 
in the (New York mar- 
ket should be raised to 
a minimum of $4 per 
hundredweight; that OPA should revise its 
price ceiling in secondary markets upward; 
that attempts be made to anticipate and fore- 
stall shortages before they had reached the 
emergency point; and that alleged uncer- 
tainties under which producers now are 
operating in regard to manpower, farm 


recommended 


Fred H. Sexauer 


equipment, feed prices and prices received 
for milk should be removed. 
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To Amend Milk Orders 


WFA Tentatively 


Prevent Drop in Producers’ Prices 


Approves Plan _ to 


from Subsidy Program 


Washington, D. C—An emergency price 
Federal milk marketing 
orders, tentatively by the War 
Food Administration, will be submitted for 


amendment to all 
approved 


approval to producers in all federally regu- 
lated milksheds, the War Food Administra- 
tion said on June 6. 


The amendment, which was drawn up on 
the basis of evidence presented at a public 
May 28 
creases in producer prices resulting from the 
backs and 


hearing here would prevent de- 


introduction of any price roll 
subsidy programs on dairy products at the 
manufacturer to retailer levels. 


Pricing Formula Changed 


Producer prices in most of the federal 
order markets are based on the price of but- 
with 


the prospective 5c roll back on that product. 


ter and would decline automatically 
To prevent this drop, the amendment would 
make it mandatory that any subsidy (or 
similar) payments be included in computing 
classification prices and butterfat differen- 
tials. The amendment would not change con- 
sumer prices of milk. 

New York, 


Lowell-Lawrence, 


Federal orders operate in 
Boston, Fall River and 
Mass.; Chicago, IIL; 
ledo, Ohio; Dubuque and Sioux City, Iowa; 
Fort Porte County, Ind.; 
Greater Kansas City (Mo.-Kan.); Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Louisville, Ky.; New Orleans, 
La.; Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Mo. ; 


Cincinnati and To- 


Wayne and La 


Louis, 


Quad Cities (Ill.-Ilowa) ; Omaha-Council 
Bluffs (Neb.-lowa), and Duluth-Superior, 
Minn. 


———o=a oOo 


TROUBLOUS TIMES IN OPA 





Many Executives Resign and Criticism 
of Policies Widespread 
(By Review's Washington Representative) 

Washington, D. C.—While the dairy cows 
are doing their best to produce milk in nor- 
mal quantities for the American military 
forces and civilians, congressmen and sena- 
tors fram some of the dairy states, but not 
all, are doing whatever they can to see that 
the dairy farmer gets a reasonably fair price 
for his milk and milk products. 

Unlike the coal miners, dairymen do not 
strike in case they cannot get the prices 
they want and should have for their milk 
and young stock. 


Price Administrator Prentiss Brown, evi- 
dently as a means of freeing his administra- 
tion from congressional criticism, has made 
public the resignation of J. K. Galbraith, 
deputy administrator of the Office of Price 
Admirist-stion in charge of the price sec- 









tion. trade groups blamed 
Galbraith for many of the OPA rulings 
which they asserted were half baked and 


impractical. 


Congress and 


Galbraith is a naturalized citi- 
Austin C. Hoffman, 
Agriculture food expert 
who has been chief of the food section of 


zen, born in Canada> 
a Department of 


OPA, was appointed joint deputy adminis- 
trator in charge of food prices, but resigned 
OPA’s recent roed 
has been rough on key personnel. 


after only seven days. 


Men in Congress say their desks are co 
ered with letters complaning about price reg- 
ulations of the OPA. Congressman Hale of 
Maine says it has long been his feeling that 
the difficulty is not that of administration 
or of a minor error of judgment. The whole 
OPA has been founded on a misconceptio: 
according to Hale. 

Senator Byrd has charged the administra- 
tion with turning to subsidies because it “has 
not had the courage to come to grips with 
the fundamental problem of inflation.” 

The butter subsidy is being paid by the 
Defense Supplies Corporation at the rate of 
5 cents a pound at the creamery level. It 
has been estimated unofficially that the meat- 
butter-coffee subsidy will cost $400,000,000 
a year. 

Oe 


OMMISSION REMEDIED 


Washington, D. C.—To remedy an omis- 
sion, the Office of Price Administration has 
provided for an increase of 20 cents a gallo 
to sellers of fluid cream in bottles or paper 
containers where the butterfat content of th 
cream had not been changed. . This 1s tn 
same increase previously permitted sellers of 
bottled cream where the butterfat content 
was changed when War Production Board 
Conservation Order M-259 went into effect 
The amendment became effective May 19. 

That order restricted the butterfat content 
of fluid cream to a maximum of 19 per cent, 
except for certain specified instances. When 
it was issued, OPA moved to adjust maxi 
mum prices in line with the order, allowing 
at the same time for increased costs. 

The action taken at that time, however, 
failed to take into account all situations where 
the butterfat content remained unchanged 
Today’s adjustment, effected through Amend 
ment No. 170 to Supplementary Regulatio 
14 to the General Maximum Price Regula 
tion, allows additions for any unit size, pri 
portionately, of 20 cents a gallon to the estab 
lished maximum price where the butterfa 
content remains unchanged. 


R. 0. PHILLEY DIES 


Fort Wayne, Ind. (EB)—Ross O. Philley 
50 years old, sales manager of the Pleasant 
Hill Dairy for eight years, died of a suddet 
heart attack recently. He was a native of! 
this city and a veteran of World War I 
He had been associated with the Schlosser 
Brothers Co. before becoming sales manage 
for the local dairy. 
daughter survive. . 





The widow and a 
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Sditorially , oaks 


Delivery Curtailment Efforts 


attention is once 
alternate-day 
milk 


an various means of curtailment of deliver- 


IDESPREAD 
\ again centering on 


schedules in retail deliveries 
ies to wholesale customers in urban centers 
through recent orders by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation requiring those of the 
nation’s milk distributors who had not al- 
ready done so to adopt some form of service 
modification. It will be recalled that the 
previous ODT requirements in the same di- 
rection, ordered early last year, were for 
the purpose of effectuating material savings 
in tires, gasoline and automotive equipment. 
Current ODT action, been 
prompted chiefly by the necessity of immedi- 


however, has 


ate and large-scale conservation in the use 
of gasoline in all branches of our civilian 
economy. 


\t the time of the 1942 ODT directives, 
efforts of compliance on the part of the New 
York Metropolitan area dealers met with 
prompt and absolute refusal of leaders of 
the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union to accept 
the proferred program. And again under 
the current emergency, New York City dis- 


tributors’ efforts toward immediate fulfill- 
ment of ODT’s orders met with initial 
adamant refusal of the union leadership to 


go along with the program. From this stand, 
however, the union heads happily have back- 
ed down after nearly a week’s extreme dis- 
ruption of normal 


procedures, and at the 
behest of the ODT, the city administration 
and others have agreed to general adoption 
among their employers of the revised deliv- 
ery schedules, while submitting the entire 
case for adjudication by the WLB and its 
representatives. 


Impartial examination of the facts would 
appear certainly to indicate the unsoundness 
of the position taken by the drivers’ union 
lea's. The plan, as successfully operated 
wit 
I 


minor variations in an increasing num- 
er of urban centers and as put forward by 
the New York City dealers, embodies a 
syst-m of home deliveries on an every-other- 


day basis to each customer, each driver 


serving each day one-half of an established 
route with double its regular requirements. 
It is difficult to see how this could import- 
antly jeopardize employment in milk dis- 
tribution. And even if it did, it appears 
hard to justify the soundness of a stand 
which demands guarantee of full employ- 
ment maintenance in a single field during 
the vastly disruptive impact of war condi- 
tions. 


Reports coming to hand indicate the com- 
pletely successful operation of skip-a-day re- 
tail and restricted wholesale milk delivery 
services in various parts of the country. And 
this splendid record of accomplishment is 
steadily increasing. In each case estimates 
of actual milage savings runs up to huge 
totals on a yearly basis,—which is the im- 
mediately imperative objective of the gaso- 
To what extent 
the changed schedules will effect savings in 
overall 


line conservation program. 


operating expenses cannot yet be 
gauged. Certain it is, however, that as long 
as the programs are conducted with a guar- 
antee of a minimum of employment loss, the 
total financial gain to the distributing group 


as a whole will be practically imperceptible. 
Reprehensible Implication 


URING these recent obstructionist tac- 
Milk Wagon 
respect to the 


tics employed by the 


Drivers’ Union with 
ODT gasoline conservation order requiring 
home service 
routes in the New York Metropolitan area, 


the drivers’ 


every-other-day delivery on 


union resorted to newspaper 
advertising in order to gain public support 
for its stand. While several of the claims 
therein advanced were highly questionable 
as to their basis in fact, there is one which 
stands out as being definitely repugnant to 
fair-minded Americans. Among other things 
“This 


order will unnecessarily eliminate the jobs 


it was stated in the advertisement: 
of thousands of our members and will 
definitely destroy the possibility of re-em- 
1,800 men in the 
forces. when this war is over”. 


ployment of our armed 


This unfounded statement clearly implies 
that the milk distributing firms in the Met- 


ropolitan New York area are neither pa- 


triotic nor law-abiding. In the first place, 
material loss of jobs has:not followed the 
inauguration of soundly-conceived alternate- 
day service in other consuming centers. And 
it is specifically provided in the Selective 
Service Act that every concern is obligated, 
with certain minor reservations, to re-hire 
each man who left its employ to join the 
armed forces, either by induction or enlist- 
ment. The union leaders certainly know this 
as well as anyone, yet in their attempts to 
swing public sentiment in their favor they 
do not hesitate to resort to any means, foul 
or fair. 


One spokesman, typifying the attitude of 
the New York milk driver leadership, in the 
early stages of the union’s refusal to com- 
ply with the ODT order is reported to have 
said, “Let’s look at this thing sensibly. This 
is the one time in our history that we've 
got the employers in the muddle”. There 
is a fine spirit with which to shape labor- 
management relations! 


Advertised and publicized statements such 
as these reveal the nature of the union high 
command, which can thus attempt to under- 
mine public confidence in the operators of 
the milk distributing system in New York’s 
vast consuming area. Continuation of such 
tactics would unquestionably react against 
the best interests of the drivers themselves. 


Creditable Cooperation 


ARMONIOUS 
milk producers, haulers and plant op- 


cooperation between 

erators is increasingly and impressive- 
ly noticeable, judging from recent observa- 
tions in the field. Shortage of manpower 
in dairy processing plants is largely respon- 
sible for bringing about these closer work- 
ing relationships. For but one example, it 


is not an uncommon sight these days to 
see in the country plants haulers and farm- 
ers “pitching in” with the’ plant employees 
to get their milk unloaded and dumped, and 


the cans washed. 


The spirit with which these various ele- 
ments work together to get the job done in 
team-like fashion is indeed one to be lauded 
during this period when manpower has been 
so largely drained to the armed forces and 
to war industries. Especially commendable 
it is when these men of the milk business 
are not expected or required to perform ex- 
tra work in addition to their regular assign- 
ments. It is the American spirit,—considera- 
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tion for the other fellow, and the realization 
that by helping others we are helping our- 
And it is the self-same cooperation 
the food 
production hinterlands of this great country 


selves. 


and determination so evident in 


that will bring inevitable victory over the 
forces of “rule by might”. 
Dairy Month Under Way 


NQUESTIONABLY 
June 


the 
Month campaign is at- 


current 
Dairy 
taining two new objectives—enlisting 
greater productive effort on the part of dairy 
farmers, and awakening a more appreciative 
public consciousness of the scope and activi- 
ties of the broad dairy industry. 

At a 


have been so severely criticized for not giv- 


time when governmental agencies 
ing just consideration to dairy farm welfare, 
the National Dairy Council and other groups 
Month, 


campaign, 


adopted a 
the 
part of the dairyman in the wartime food 
This the back 


farmer merited 


sponsoring Dairy have 


nation-wide telling about 
production program. 
of the 


recognition for his efforts dispite manifold 


pat on 


sorely beset and 
handicaps can do much to lift his eyes and 
cause him to feel proud of his vital part in 
winning this war. 


Again to tell the story of the dairy in 
dustry, touching on all of its products, to 
the consumers of the nation is nothing more 


than good, sound business well recognized 


by leading industrial concerns who con 
stantly advertise their brands and products 
even though they may have nothing to sell 
temporarily due to their 


war production 


activities. 

These two approaches alone in the Dairy 
Month campaign unquestionably merit every 
dollar that this year. The 
firms and individuals who are helping to 


is being spent 
make these activities possible are bound to 
reap their just rewards when peace again 
reigns. 
Worthy Recognition 

ICTURED on the front cover of this 
the taken 
at the presentation of a Guernsey Breed- 
“Victory Certificate” to JoHN ALDEN 
of Corning Farm, Glenmont, N. Y., by J. M. 
McDonaLp, owner of McDonald 
Cortland, N. Y., in behalf of The 
Guernsey Cattle Club of 
H. Mr. 


of the Guernsey cow, received the first pin 


issue of REVIEW is a scene 


ers’ 


Farm, 
\merican 
Peterborough, N. 
ALDEN, shown holding the halter 


to be awarded in a nation-wide campaign 
identifying milkers and feeders of Guernsey 
cattle as Food 
Victory. 


essential producers of for 
Available to every dairyman engaged in 
milking or cattle, 


wearers as 


feeding 
the essential 
producers of Food for Victory and should be 
a source of justifiable pride in recognition 


Guernsey these 


symbols identify 


of the important contribution American dairy 


workers are making to the effort 


through food production. 


war 
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It is through such worthy programs as 
this by The American Guernsey Cattle Club, 
and similar incentives provided by other dairy 
cow breeders’ associations, that the stupen- 
dous wartime the 
nation are being brought closer toward ful- 
fillment. 


Roll-Back Opposed 


Senate Committee Hears Boston Argu- 
ments Against OPA Price-Quality 


food requirements of 


Proposal and Subsidy 


Washington, D. C. 
last March 
per quart roll-back within 60 days on the re- 


How government of- 


ficials ordered a one-half cent 


tail prices of milk in the Greater Boston mar- 
ket and then suggested to the milk dealers that 
they make up for possible losses by reducing 
the butterfat content of the milk to the full 
extent allowed under the Massachusetts laws, 
was told June Ist to the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry’s Sub-Commit- 
tee investigating the milk and meat price 
roll-backs by Howard W. Selby of Charles- 
town, Mass., general manager of the United 
Farmers’ \ssocia- 


Co-operative Creamery 


tion, Inc. 

“The net result of this transaction,” said 
Mr. Selby, “would have been to reduce the 
price and reduce the food value correspond- 
ingly.” He stated that “the dealers welcomed 
such proposal” in the light of previously in- 
curred losses due to insufficient spread or 
margin. The Commissioner of Health for the 
City of took 


clearly that he would not tolerate standard- 


Boston exception and stated 


ization with reduced butterfat. The net result 
of this action has caused “an estimated loss 
of $130,000 per month to the distributors 


in our market,” Mr. Selby added. 


Criticizes Action Betore Study 


Mr. Selby pointed out that his organiza- 
tion was greately interested in the effect on 
the distributors’ profits because when dealers 
fail in their business operations, the result 
is that almost inevitably the producer in turn 
suffers loss through the inability of dealers to 
meet their obligations for milk earlier pur- 
Mr. Selby contended that the OPA 
was concerned merely in 


chased. 
maintaining ade- 
quate distributive facilities and has little or 
the 
which might result from such pressure as 
the rollback He stated 
it had that a 
study should be made concerning operations 


no concern for the extent of failures 


has created. 
been recommended careful 
in the market before the price roll-back was 
put into effect. The implied that 
the effect of the roll-back 
would be made after it had been in operation 


reply 


a study of 


a short time. Endeavors were made, but with- 
out success, to convince OPA that the study 
should precede the action rather than the 
action be taken in advance of the study. 


Continuing, Mr. Selby stated, “the roll- 


that | 


back in effect is giving very little benefit to 





the low-income group of consumers or to 
the more thrifty ones. The group who buy 
from the stores where the price is now rolled 
back to 14% cents pet quart means that three 
out of every four buying only a single quart 
at a time must pay 15 cents. Those that ce- 
mand the more elaborate services of route 
delivery to their doorsteps or credit faci/i- 
ties are billed at 15% cents. It is my candid 
opinion ** * that the service features in the 
distribution of milk are not adequately ccov- 
ered by present prices and that the sales of 
milk are kept on such high level through tie 
stores that the proceeds are used to subsidize 
the consumer who uses delivery and credit 
service. 


Scores Move on Butter 


“I have been asked,” Mr. Selby concluded, 
the 
toward the proposed roll-back in the price 
of butter. [The 10 per cent price roll-back 
and subsidy on butter has been ordered by 
OPA effective June Ist to 10th—Eps.] The 
same statement will apply in this connection 


“about attitude of our organization 


that we must not allow 
the reduction in prices to affect the prices 


as made previously 


to the farmer. The farmer is not asking for 


government subsidies. He believes the con- 
sumers are abundantly able to pay the value 
of the dairy products which they are buy- 
ing in the New England markets. The price 
of our dairy products has advanced only 10 
per cent in the past three years and the gen- 
eral range of food prices is 31 


per cent 


higher. Ii the butter price must be reduced 


and a subsidy granted to benefit the con- 
sumer, then and under those circumstances, 
the farmer is obliged to accept the payment 
the 
anywhere near his present production levels.” 


from government in order to maintain 


NOTICE TO VENDORS 


Washington, D. C.—In accordance with 
OPA Regulation Nos. 13 and 16, the Food 
Distribution Administration now requires ra- 
tion currency invoices for all rationed com- 





modities shipped for the account of the FDA 
on and after May 17. 

These invoices are to be used as the basis 
for the currency 
for commdities sold and shipped to the FDA 


issuance of ration checks 
In order that payment of ration points to 
vendors be made promptly, these invoices 
must be forwarded immediately after ship- 
ment is made, and must: 

a. Describe the commodity fully, i.e., give 
the can size, net weight, degree of concen- 
tration, etc., as applicable to the commodity 

b. Indicate the quantity of the commoc ity 
shipped and the number of ration points re- 
quested. 

e. Show the contract number, the FIA 
shipping order number, and the car ini‘ial 
and number. 

d. Bear the name of the firm making «he 
shipment and its mailing address. 

e. Be mailed to: Food Distribution d 
ministration, 150 Broadway, New York 


This notice does not change any ot)ef 








instructions relative to thé handling of FDA 
shipments. 
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Unique Paper Helps 
Protect Essential Foods 


It’s Grease-resisting. Boil-proof 








With food playing such a vital role in the war, every ounce must get 
utmost protection— must reach its objective fresh and wholesome. 
That’s where Patapar* Vegetable Parchment comes in. This paper 
has double protective qualities. It withstands both moisture and 
grease. Soak it in water—even boil it, and it will rémain firm and 
strong. Pour grease on it, then rub and see how it resists penetration. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Patapar Used In Emergency Fishing Kits 








June, 1943 


As an aid to shipwrecked men, a 
watertight kit has been developed 
containing complete fishing equip- 
ment. Directions for using the kit 
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—__ Room for one more ? 


To Users of Patapar: 


With transportation such a problem today, 
many of our customers are making a habit 
of checking their stocks at intervals and 
ordering in advance. This helps assure a 
continuous supply. 


must be printed on paper that can 
stand wetting. Patapar was tested in 
salt water for weeks, dried and found 
intact. It got the job. 

















Resists grease 





War Time Packages 
Patapar Lined 


War demands and shortages have 
resulted in important new uses of 
Patapar. For example, many foods 
formerly put up in tin cans are now 
being packed in special containers 
fortified with inner liners of Patapar. 





Hot Weather Ahead! 


Food Wrappers Face Severe Test 


Heat brings moisture and grease to the surface of foods. This surface moisture 
and grease can work fast on wrappers causing them to “fog up”—disintegrate 
—leak. The result: spoilage. The way to avoid hot weather trouble is to use a 





wrapper that withstands both moisture and grease—like Patapar. 





With its unique characteristics 
Patapar has come to the aid of literally 
hundreds of products that have pre- 
sented packaging problems. 

In hot weather or cold you can 
count on Patapar to keep foods whole- 
some and appetizing. 





‘Are YOU Faced With A 
War Packaging Problem? 


Maybe Patapar can help you. For full 
information write us outlining your 
problem in detail. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, San Francisco, California 


Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, New York 


* 111 West Washington Street, Chicago 






Dairy Science Meeting 


Excellent Schedule Set for 38th Annual 
Session of American Associa- 
tion, June 22 to 24 


Columbia, Mo.—The thirty-eighth annual 
meeting of the American Dairy Science As- 
sociation will be held here at the University 
of Missouri, June 22-24. 
time problems of the dairy industry will fea- 
ture the three-day session. 


Symposia on war- 


Papers reporting 
the latest research in the fields of dairy pro- 
duction and manufacturing will be presented. 

“Dairy Science and the War Effort” will 
be discussed at the opening session by the 
guest speaker, Dr. George E. Holm, Chief, 
Division of Dairy Research Laboratories, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Dr. Holm 
is a winner of the Borden Award from the 
American Chemical Society, and the title to 
his talk suggests the general theme of the 
meetings. 


A symposium on the more complete utiliza- 
tion of all forms of milk will be a feature 
of the general meeting participated in by all 
sections of the Association and representa- 
tives of the dairy industry at large. Increas- 
ing requirements for milk and its products 
at home and abroad make it of first im- 
portance that all possible steps be taken to 
utilize larger amounts of skim milk and other 
by-products for human food. 


Wartime problems in dairy cattle feeding 
will be an important feature in the dairy 
production field. Speakers will include J. A 
McConnell, Chairman of the Feed Industry 
Council, Prof. F. B. Morrison of Cornell 
University, famous author of “Feeds and 
Prof. C. F. Hufzmar of 
Michigan State College, noted for his re- 


Feeding,” and 


search in dairy cattle nutrition. 
Many Other Features 
Another 
porblems of breeding dairy cattle with Profs 
J. L. Lush and R. H. Nelson of Iowa State 
College, H. W. Norton, Jr., Secretary, Pure- 
bred Dairy Cattle Association, Prof. S. J. 
Brownell of Cornell University, and Prof. 


headline session will relate to 


E. J. Perry of New Jersey on the program 
Hormones influencing milk production and 
dairy cattle health problems will also receive 
special consideration. 


A feature of the dairy manufacturing sec- 
tion will be a symposium on dairy technology 
problems resulting from war _ restrictions. 
Speakers will include Prof. H. J. Brueckner 
of Cornell University; Prof. H. H. Sommer, 
University of Wisconsin; Dr. L. K. Riggs 
of the Kraft Cheese Co.; and Drs. G. E. 
Holm and B. H. Webb, of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

A second symposium on war restrictions 
in relation to ice cream will be lead by Prof. 


C. A. Iverson of Iowa State College; Prof. 
P. H. Tracy of the University of Illinois; 
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Dr. E. C. Scott of Swift and Co.; and Prof. 
J. H. Erb of Ohio State University. 


A fuller understanding of the serious prob- 
lems facing the dairy industry and methods 
of meeting our Nation’s food needs may be 
expected as a result of the pooling of the 
best thought and efforts of dairy scientists in 
the opinion of C. W. Turner, W. H. E 
Reid, H. A. Herman and A. C. Ragsdale 
of this Department. 


—— 


SERIOUS PLANTING DELAY 








New York Survey Shows 
Severely Hampered to Date 
Albany, N. Y.—New York farmers had 
accomplished about two-fifths as much spring 
plowing as usual to May 25, according to a 
Federal-State report issued from the New 
York State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets. 
progressed normalfy on Long Island and in 


Progress 


This phase of farm work had 


a few areas in other southeastern counties 
and on sandy and gravely soils elsewhere. 
In contrast, less than a fifth of the plowing 
normally completed to date has been done 
in western New York counties, and in only 
a few other areas has half been done. 

Planting is even farther behind, less than 
a sixth of that usually finished to May 25 
having been completed, and in some areas 
less than a tenth. 

This means that on many of the less favor- 
ably located farms there has been no planting 
at all. 

Frequent rains and water-soaked fields take 
first place in responsibility for delay, with 
labor shortage, tractor gasoline shortage, and 
inadequate machinery bearing a share of the 
burden. Because of the tremendous amount 
of work that must be telescoped into an ab- 
normally short period when soil conditions 
do become favorable for field activity, the 
labor and gas problems may be very acute. 

The extent to which original planting plans 
can be carried out is problematical. It is 
already clear that there will be a curtail 
ment in some of the crops which require 
early spring sowing for successful growth. 
On many farms,, there is little opportunity 
to make major substitutions because the sof 
or climate is poorly adapted, or the farmer 
may lack experience with the substitutes, or 
may not have the right kind of equipment, 
or seeds may not be readily available. 


Thus far the delay in planting would ap- 
pear most critical for oats and barley of 
which 1,043,000 acres had been planned by 
growers, and which, in 1942 yielded 614,209. 
tons of grain so important for feed on New 
York farms. 

—— 
PURCHASE DAIRY BUSINESS 


Chambersburg, Pa—The Royale Dairy, 
439 South Main St., operated by D. D. 
Depuy, has purchased the business of James 
W. Karper, who for the past 15 years has 
operated the Hillsview Dairy in Mercersburg. 





Roll-Back in Butter 


OPA Orders 5c to 6e Price Cut and ic 
Subsidy to Creameries Over 
Strong Opposition 


Following a period of great confusion las - 
ing a full week, the country’s butter tra 
was enabled on June 7 to clarify most of 
the provisions of OPA’s new rushed-throug) 
10 per cent price roll-back and subsidy pri 
gram. Text of the scheme, which has aroused 
a storm of protest from the country’s lea 
ing farm, dairy and creamery interests an 1 
many other quarters, was not even issued 
from Washington until late on June 5 an 
did not reach New York until June 7,—«1 
until after the time that all its effectiv 
dates had been passed with the exception of 
the retail price cut. Appraisal of its terms 
was further confused by conflicting and ex 
tremely poorly disseminated, advance o 
ficial interpretations. 

Briefly, the schedule and its working is as 
follows: Subsidy payments became appli: 
able to all creameries making more than 
1,000 Ibs. monthly starting with Tuesday, 
June 1. Machinery and procedures for sub 
sidy payments have not yet been announced. 
Effective with June 4 maximum prices to 
creameries or butter manufacturers were 
cut back by 5c, except with respect to sales 
of butter manufactured prior to June Ist 
and contracted to be sold to the DPMA and 
authorized governmental agencies prior to 
June 5th, to be delivered before June 14t 


Retail Rates Cut June 10 


For example butter, not specifically e 
empt, bought from creameries from June 


4th on for use in commercial channels a1 
for current sale to government agencies mu 


o 


be returned for on the basis of the 5c price 
reduction. All currently effected sales 
wholesale channels commencing with Su 
day, June 6, must be billed out at the 
decline. 


Sales from retail stores by ret 
route sellers and at retail by creameries are 
to be cut back 5@6c effective Thursday, 
June 10. 


termi! 
points largely represent goods already so 


Current arrivals of butter at 


to DPMA and governmental agencies. T1 
will continue up through June 14. 
sult open market 


Asar 
wholesale supplies for 
civilian commercial channels rule extreme!) 
light... Prices in every branch of the trade 
rule firmly supported at the reduced level 
‘Commercial users and retail sellers still see: 
adequately supplied with butter, but a ten 
porary shortage is probable for a spell. How 
ever, many retailers expect dull buying i: 
terest between now and Thursday as cor- 
sumers await the price reductions. 


In order to prevent the butter price ci 
from knocking down fluid milk producer 
returns, Washington officials have proposed 
an amendment to 
orders. 


existing federal mil< 
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The 


United States 


Department 


of Agriculture 





asks you to help in putting 
idle Dairy Equipment into Service 


If the operation of your plant is “hitting on all twelve”, 
then you’re lucky—and so are the consumers who 
depend on you. Because in many plants like yours, 
efficient operation is seriously handicapped by the lack 
of needed equipment that is difficult to get these days. 


Your Government wants to see this equipment problem 


solved. 


For your own sake and the public’s health, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has sanctioned an industry- 
wide Clearing House in Washington for the purpose 
of helping dairies to secure serviceable used equipment 
that is now standing idle. 


WILL YOU HELP? If you have idle equipment that 


can be put into use, this Clearing House can probably 
sell it for you, getting a fair price for you and helping 
some other plant to do a better war job. If you need 
equipment yourself, tell the Clearing House about it. 
With the resources of the whole nation to draw from, 
very likely the Clearing House can procure exactly 


what you want. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO COOPERATE! Fhis D.LS. A. 
Clearing House is a national service—without charge 
to buyer or seller—and maintained at Government 
request. Write now for one or more copies (free) of 
the USED EQUIPMENT REPORT, on which you can 
describe whatever equipment you can spare and what- 
ever you need. See the coupon below. 


DAIRY FOOD PRODUCTION MUST NOT LAG=—IDLE EQUIPMENT IS LIKE IDLE GUNS! 


Please address all communications to: 


DAIRY INDUSTRY SUPPLY ASSN. 


ALBEE BLDG., 1426 G ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THis ADVERTISEMENT Aas been prepared and paid for in the public interest by 
R. G. WriGut Co., INc., BurFALo, N. Y. Manufacturers of Can Washers 
Pasteurizers... Surface Coolers...Weighing and Receiving 
Equipment... Sanitary Pumps... Conveyors...and other Milk Plant Equipment. 


... Bottle Washers... 


June, 1943 


HERE 


<< TEAR OFF 


d me without charge— 
+ Form “Used Equipment R 


copies of 


barge eport” 


Please § 
the D. LS. A. 


ADDRESS 


ciITyY 
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Dairy Month in Full Swing— 
Emphasis on the War Effort 


Patriotic Appeals to Producers and Consumers Stressed in Nation-wide 


Publicity Program This Year—Wide Variety of Media 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


LOM all sections of the country, 

rural and urban communities 

alike, come reports that June 
Dairy Month is swinging into action 
with increasing tempo. While some 
dairy leaders felt that with existing 
shortages of dairy products for civ- 
ilian consumption a Dairy Month 
this year would be something of an 
idle gesture, the facts so far reveal 





Charles Holman, left, and Milton Hult, 
Directors of the June Dairy Month 
Campaign. 


that the campaign this year is prov- 
ing to be on as grand a scale as any 
in the past. The reason for this 
probably lies in the fact that two 
new and greater appeals are being 
made this year—one appealing to the 
dairy farmers to produce more milk 
and cream and the other stressing 
the food value of ice cream and the 
part that this hitherto popularly- 
known luxury product is playing in 
the war effort. 

In one of its announcements the 
National Dairy Council states: 

“America has been warned that food 
and more food MUST be produced in 
record-breaking tonnage if we are to win 
this war. War leaders and high govern- 
ment officials urge an all-out united effort 
on the part of every branch of the dairy 
industry to encourage maximum milk 
production. ‘Dairy Month’ in 1943, there- 
fore becomes both a challenge and an 
opportunity ... a patriotic challenge to 
America’s giant industry to throw its full 
force into the war effort ... a glorious 


opportunity for America’s most essential 
industry to tell the world that dairy prod- 
ucts and the dairy industry are vital to 
Victory. 
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A Priceless Insurance 

“The greatest danger facing the dairy 
industry today is the serious likelihood 
of wartime food restrictions becoming 
permanent postwar food habits. It is ot 
the utmost importance that you keep your 
customers constantly reminded of the 
NEED for your products, especially dur- 
ing a period of scarcity and substitution. 
The very fact that dairy products have 
gone to war proves their value and im- 
portance. The ‘Dairy Month’ materials 
this year will put in your hands the 
master tools for doing a double wartime 
duty.” 

Practically every piece of promo- 
tional material and every other 
avenue of publicity conveys a mes- 
sage of the part the farmer plays 
in serving his country to produce 
the vital 
victory. Publicity this year does not 
emphasize the need for greater per 
capita consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts but it does tell how important 
dairy products are to the health and 
fitness of American civilian workers 
and our men in the armed forces. 
The vastness and importance of the 
dairy industry is stressed as an inte- 
gral part in the war effort. So broaa 
is the June Dairy Month program 


foods needed to achieve 





Dale McCormick, Pataskala, President of 
the Central Ohio Cooperative Milk Producers 
Association, looks over the Proclamation just 
signed by Gevernor John W. Bricker, which 
designates June as Dairy Month in Ohio. 
Looking on with Governor Bricker, left, and 
Mr. MeCormick (holding poster), are Russell 
Fifer, executive secretary of the Ohio Dairy 
Products Association, Columbus, and Glenn 
S. Ray of the Ohio U.S.D.A. War Board 
(extreme right). 









this year that practically every man, 
woman and child in the country will 


be compelled to learn something 
favorable about the industry. 


The material used to publicize 
Dairy Month this year is so varied 
that it will reach into every branch 
of communication including sym 
bolic posters, symbolic stickers, con 
sumer milk leaflets, ice cream leat 
lets, food guide folders, symboli 


display cards, radio spots, movi 
films and newspaper advertising 
mats. 


Dairy product handlers throug] 
out the country are cooperating 1 
the dissemination of the expertly) 
designed and worded National Dair 
Council material and tying in Dairy 
Month messages with their own ad 
vertising and publicity. Everywher 
possible, some form of the inspiring 
publicity is being displayed to reac! 


the greatest number of consumers 
Banks, stores, 


farmers. 
feed houses, fountains and deliver) 
units are but a few of the place 
where these messages are displayed 
There is an appeal to the housewif 
also in the publicity this year ask 
ing for her cooperation in an effor 
to conserve time and equipment i: 
the distribution of milk. 


and dairy 


Special attention has been give: 


to the motion picture features o' 


Dairy Month. The movies in ful 

color with voice and music presen 

an interesting series of reels that ar: 
(Please turn to Page 198) 
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REVIEW 


Borden’s War Effort 


President Theodore G. Montague Re- 
lates Company’s Expansion in Diver- 
sified Lines for New Needs 


The extent to which some companies have 
parted from their customary production 
ograms to engage in new ventures further- 
g the war effort is illustrated by a state- 
ent to stockholders of The Borden Com- 

pany made by President Theodore G. Mon- 
igue in transmitting the 133rd consecutive 
lividend payment. Checks, mailed June 1, 
‘e for an interim dividend of 30 cents a 
iare on stock of record May 15. 


company,” 
Montague, 


“Your 
says Mr. 
“has been called upon 
to devote a substantial 
part of its total pro- 
ductive capacities to 
the Government’s re- 
quirements for our 
fighting men and our 
Allies. Our efforts are 
not limited to dairy 





T. G. Montague 


products; we have en- 
tered diversified food lines, modifying our 
equipment or installing new machinery when 
necessary, to produce such varied products 
as dehydrated soups, concentrated coffee ex- 
tracts, canned fish, powdered fruit juices, 
vitamins and processed eggs. Admittedly, 
the job of supplying these products lacks 
the spectacular appeal of plane or tank manu- 
facture, but their production, in adequate 
umounts, is most important in the nation’s 
steady movement toward victory. 
Views Post-War Period 

“To this prosaic—but very necessary—task 
the full productive energies of your company 
have been pledged. In some instances, the 
fulfillment of this pledge has meant the post- 
ponement of plans for developing certain 
ivilian markets. ‘In view of the nation’s 
tremendous stake in the War, these plans 
lave been willingly laid aside for the pre- 
‘nt, but will be vigorously put into effect 
n the coming years of peace. 





“It should be noted that, while our plants 
ire geared to the War, your company’s long 
‘ange planning program continues. Many 
f the products and techniques recently de- 
‘eloped in response to war calls will cer- 
tainly have a very definite and lasting peace- 
ime value. They hold the promise of ex- 
ended markets, whose possibilities will be 
ully expored in the future in line with the 
yolicy of further stabilizing your company’s 
osition by diversifying its operations.” 


Mr. Montague called attention to the “vital 
role” of The Casein Company of America, 
1 Borden division, in supplying materials 
for new types of military and naval equip- 
ment. Many types of wood war equipuient 
are glued or treated with one or more of the 
company’s nineteen casein and resin products. 


June, 1943 


NEW DISA SUB-COMMITTEE 





An additional sub-committee of the War 
Problems Committee of Dairy Industries 
Supply Association, has been rounded out by 
DISA’S President, Gordon Lamont. 

It consults with staff members on varicus 
matters requiring special industry familiarity. 
A substantial recent service of the sub-com- 
mittee has been the organizing of the pro 
cedures of DISA’S Used Equipment Canvass 
and Clearing House. 


The sub-committee consists of: W. E 
Gray, The Pfaudler Company, Chairman; 


and Seal Co.; C. 





Roy C. Hartwell, The Creamery Package 
Mfg. Company; S. W. Dennis, Crown Cork 
E. Glasser, The Diversey 
S. H. Bates, Robert A. Johnston 


Corp. ; 


Co.; T. R. Powers, Dixie Vortex Company ; 


A. E. Clawson, Taylor Instrument Cos. ; 
Charles Webber, The Bristol Company; R. 


F. Lauer, York Ice Machinery Corp. 
ooo 


DAIRY MAKES CHANGES 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Officials of the 
Central Dairy, Inc., have filed papers with 
the Indiana Secretary of State changing the 








number of directors to five and naming 
M. Conaton, Cherry-Burrell Corporation; Newell Neuhauser state agent. 
o 
, 
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HIRED YESTERDAY — 





a Sanitation Expert today! 


®@ Lo-Bax is easy to use. Even new, in- 
experienced help can do a thorough 
sanitation job — in less time and with 
minimum supervision. That’s an im- 
portant buying consideration in these 
days of critical manpower shortages. 
And every step toward simpler proce- 
dure helps solve your dairy mainte- 
nance problem. 

This scientific sanitizing agent has other 
advantages, too. Lo-Bax tests over 50% 
available chlorine...forms clear 
quick-acting rinse solutions. 
Thanks to its readily-soluble 


5 no 
A 
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CHLORINE BACTERICIDE 





form, it dissolves quickly in hot or 
cold water. Low alkalinity makes 
Lo-Bax a faster-killing bactericide. Its 
use eliminates the need for scalding 
temperatures that tend to warp metal 
and break glass-lined equipment. 


You'll be surprised how far a little 

Lo-Bax goes. A single 28-oz. bottle 

makes 1,050 gallons of dairy rinse con- 

taining 100 parts per million of 

available chlorine. And remember— 
Lo-Bax retains its strength far 
beyond the period of normal use. 
That’s economy plus! 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS [inc.) 


ree 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


LO-BAX... NUFOS...HTH 15... DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS ... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA... 
CAUSTIC SODA... SODA ASH... BICARBONATE OF SODA... LIQUID CHLORINE . . . BLEACHING POWDER 


Bacterial Content of Dry Milk 


Various Factors and Proper Manipulation in Dehydrating Process Which May 






Influence Counts at Different Stages in the Production Line 


(By P. S. Prickett, Chief Bacteriologist, Mead-Johnson & Co., Evansville, Ind.) 


*T he Review is pleased to present herewith the first 
installment of a timely and interesting paper delivered 
by Mr. Prickett, Chief Bacteriologist of the Mead- 
Johnson organization’s Bacteriological Laboratory, at the 
Dry Milk Manufacturers’ Short Course held at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, March 2nd and 3rd. In this first 
section of his paper Mr. Prickett discusses the “Effect of 
Processing” and its relation to the bacterial content in 


the finished product. 


Dry milk processing procedures based upon the 
fundamentals outlined by Mr. Prickett no doubt will 
enable operators more uniformly to manufacture a prod- 
uct which will be acceptable to governmental purchasing 
agencies without question as to its bacterial content. 
Under the existing tremendously expanded production 
program on dry milk, the accompanying article and its 
second installment to be presented in next month’s issue 
should prove a particularly valuable contribution to the 
industry’s progress. 


ROBABLY no two milk drying plants are operated 
p exactly alike, but the fundamentals are the same as 

also are the basic factors controlling bacterial pop- 
ulations. Just as milk is the “most nearly perfect food” 
for humans, so it is for the vast majority of bacteria, and 
in these days of war and battle we must outwit and out- 
fight our bacterial enemies that will eat and destroy our 
foodstuffs. And as the gunmaker guards against sabotage 
on his production line, we must needs guard our produc- 
tion line, the various steps in processing dry milk, against 
bacterial saboteurs. 

At some of these steps we are more vulnerable than 
at others, but to be sure we overlook no point that we can 
turn to our own advantage, let us look over the steps in our 
process in chronological order. 


We might first refresh our memories very briefly on 
the basic factors controlling bacterial growth. To grow 
and multiply, bacteria must have moisture and plenty of 
it, food, favorable temperatures and time in which to 
grow. Conversely, to discourage, retard or to inhibit bac- 
terial growth we can take away all or part of their water, 
we can deprive them of their food, we can provide them 
with unsuitable temperatures by making it either too hot 
or too cold for them, we can make their environment too 
acid or too alkaline, we can give them too little time to 
multiply if we hit them hard enough before they get started 
and also we can douse them with germicidal chemicals 
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or ultraviolet light and we can shoot steam at them and 
soap and elbow grease. With these weapons at hand let 
us continue our scrutiny of the process. 


Prevent Re-contamination 


Separating is one of the first steps. Drawing on our 
friends in the fluid milk field, I well remember an incident 
related by Dr. Breed, the outstanding milk sanitarian who 
devised the widely used Breed count or direct microscopic 
count. It seems a milk dealer was having trouble control- 
ling his bacterial count. On investigation it was found 
that the dealer was doing a pretty good job of cleaning 
his separator, but he did not realize that in assembling 
it after cleaning he was re-contaminating it, besides he 
was assembling it quite sometime before it was to be used. 
He did not appreciate that the bacteria multiplied in the 
separator during this time. The investigator showed him 
how to outwit his bacterial foes by assembling the sepa- 
rator only a short time before it was to be used and then 
running very hot water through it. Simple, wasn’t it? 
But it had this harassed milk dealer up in the air, not to 
mention in controversy with his city board of health, until 
he found how to apply that sound military recipe for in- 
suring victory, “To hit ’em firstest with the mostest”’. 


In some dry milk plants the skimmilk is run directly 
into the hot wells, in others into a holding tank. If a hold- 
ing tank is used, bacteria will multiply in it provided the 
temperature is favorable and enough time is allowed them. 


Optimum Conditions Vary 


The hot wells in some plants may prove to be an ex- 
cellent breeding place for bacteria. Discovery of this fact 
has surprised many operators for, they ask, how can bac- 
teria grow in hot milk. Didn’t you just say that one of the 
best ways to inhibit bacterial growth is to make the tem- 
perature too hot for them? That is true and I did say it. 
But we must now recall another fact, that there are vari- 
ous kinds of bacteria. In fact, of all known forms of tife, 
bacteria are able to grow.under the most diverse condi- 
tions. Not only are some bacteria able to thrive on such 
simple fare as the ehemical elements, but others can use 
as food the most complex and undigestible proteins such 
as horn, hoof or hair. And to prove further their versa- 
tility, some bacteria not only survive but actually grow 
down around 32 deg. F. while others bask and thrive up 
around 205 deg. F. These heat-loving bacteria are known 
technically as thermophiles. Admittedly it takes an excep- 
tional thermophile to really do well at temperatures as 
high as 200 deg. F. but I have found many of them that 
will grow well at 165-170 deg. F. and their optimum or 
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The first fifteen days of June... are 
the most important fifteen days to 
the dairy industry of the entire 
year. 

During these days, in most 
States, funds for carrying on the 
activities of the American Dairy 
Association are provided on a 
voluntary basis by a deduction of 


Sune... NCTION TIME! 


1¢ on each pound of butterfat 
marketed during that period. 

These campaign funds provide 
a powerful nation-wide newspaper 
and radio campaign for the entire 
industry .. . for creameries, for ice 
cream, cheese, and milk plants, 
for processors of evaporated milk 
and dry milk powder. 


The dairy farmers put up the money . . . you cooper- 
ate by making the deductions during the first 15 days 
in June so that this campaign may be conducted... 


TO HOLD Public Preference for Dairy Foods 

TO GAIN Public Understanding of Farm Problems 
TO GUARD against Substitutes 

TO PROMOTE Research on Dairy Products 

TO PREPARE for Post-War Sales Opportunities 
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BE A LEADER! 


... Wwhat’s good for the Industry 
is good for You! Make sure these 
deductions are made in June! 
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AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION ( 


20 North Wacker Drive Building «+ Chicago, Illinois 








best temperature for growth to be well above the pasteur- 
izing temperature of 145 deg. F. 


But to come back to the hot wells. Some years ago 
at the New York Experiment Station we were faced with 
a problem, the apparent anomaly of bacteria developing 
in hot milk, for the operators of some of the larger milk 
bottling plants were dismayed to find that instead of de- 
creasing the bacterial count they were actually increasing 
it by pasteurization. At that time not a great deal was 
known about thermophilic bacteria and still less about 
controlling them. In making a broad attack on the problem 
we wanted to include all types of milk handling establish- 
ments and we received splendid help and cooperation from 
the operators of dry milk plants, who gave us free access 
to their establishments. The information gained thereby 
contributed in no small measure to the success of our 
investigations. 


We found the milk in the hot wells teeming with 
thermophilic bacteria. Furthermore, we discovered that 
the longer the milk remained in the hot well the more 
thermophiles it contained and worse yet, that substantial 
numbers of these bacteria survived the further steps in 
the process and were present in the dried milk. But that 
is getting ahead. 


Source of Thermophiles 


Where did these thermophilic bacteria in the hot wells 
come from? To make a long story short, we found they 
gained access to the drying plant by means of the raw 
milk, in which they were present in small numbers. The 
skimmilk introduced them into the hot wells. Here they 
found a suitable temperature maintained for a long time, 
long, that is, in terms of a thermophile’s life, for they will 
reproduce about every 15 minutes. In addition to the 
favorable factors of temperature and time, they also found 
themselves provided with ample food and moisture. No 
wonder they multiplied, they had an ideal set-up. 


By controlling them was another matter. Of course 
the operator could not hold them in check by chilling the 
milk and, since he was working with milk, he was forced 
to supply them with food and moisture, and he could not 
shorten the time by evaporating all of his skimmilk instan- 
taneously. But he could shorten the time in another way. 
Remember that I told you they were present in the raw 
skimmilk in small numbers and that their numbers in- 
creased the longer the milk remained in the hot well. By 
emptying a hot well and flushing it out thoroughly about 
every 2 or 3 hours the operator knocked the multiplication 
in the head before it really got underway, i.e., before the 
bacterial population got large. 


Vacuum Pan Possibilities 


In the vacuum pan some of the thermophiles carried 
over from the hot wells will be killed, but not many of 
them. Neither will many of the bacteria that grow at 
lower temperatures be killed, for the temperature of the 
milk in a vacuum pan does not usually get high enough 
to have a very pronounced germicidal effect. The reduc- 
tion of moisture will help some, but the more rugged kinds 
of bacteria will survive. Another danger, however, comes 
to mind. 


Some time ago a fellow bacteriologist was telling of 
his experience with a vacuum pan in a milk plant. It seems 
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that the water supply for the barometric condenser on this 
particular vacuum pan was drawn from a small pond and 
that the water from the tail pipe of the condenser was dis- 
charged back into this same small pond, thus the water 
was used over and over again. You can imagine the sani- 
tary quality of this water. At times the vacuum pan surged 
or “sucked back” thereby drawing a “slug” of condenser 
water into the pan. Maybe the evaporator man was busy 
with something else at the moment this would occur or 
maybe, as the plant superintendent declared, it just couldn't 
happen, but happen it did. It requires little imagination 
to appreciate what the bacterial condition of the milk so 
contaminated would be. 


From the vacuum pans the evaporated milk is usually 
fed into holding tanks that supply either the homogenizer 
or the drum dryer. In these holding tanks difficulties simi- 
lar to those in the hot wells are liable to be encountered. 
But bacterial growth in them can be controlled by very 
similar measures. 

If an homogenizer is used this particular step in the 
process will have to be watched very closely. The manu- 
facturers of this equipment have been alive to the situa- 
tion and in recent years these machines have been designed 
and built so they are easy to clean. However, like our 
friend and his separator, care must be exercised to prevent 
growth by assembling the homogenizer only a short time 
before it is to be used and to flush it out with very hot 
water just before milk enters it. Another point to watch 
is the packing for this may prove to be a small but con- 
stant source of contamination. Long, continuous use of 
the homogenizer may permit thermophiles to build up 
their numbers, especially if there are pockets or dead 
ends in the machine or if its packing becomes impregnated 
with them. 


When we come to the drying step, we are faced with 
several problems, depending on the type of dryer used. 
The two most common types of dryers are the atmospheric 
drum dryer and the spray dryer; some plants also use the 
vacuum drum dryer. To conserve time, let us consider the 
two most common types. 


Effect of Dryers 


The atmospheric drum dryer, from the bacteriological 
viewpoint, offers fewer problems. The relatively high tem- 
perature the milk reaches on the drum surface has a 
marked germicidal effect. In addition, the simultaneous 
dehydration also has a marked effect. The combination 
of these two factors is a very powerful weapon in destroy- 
ing the bacteria. In fact, the dried milk, as it is scraped 
off the drum, is practically sterile. But we must remem- 
ber that if we drum dry milk that is teeming with bacferia 
we do not remove these bacteria, we only kill them and 
they are still in the dried milk. But more of that later. 


The spray dryer does not reach as high a temperature. 
In fact, the lactalbumin, as you know, is not even coagu- 
lated, so we could not expect the protoplasm of the bac- 
teria to be coagulated. Consequently it is unlikely that 
the bacteria are killed by the temperature they reach in 
the spray dryer. Instead it is the dehydration that is 
probably the more deadly reason in this type of drying. 
Consequently on purely theoretical grounds we would ex- 
pect fewer bacteria to be killed in the spray dryer and 
actual experience confirms the theory. ‘ 
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In addition to its less germicidal effect, the spray 
ryer offers certain other problems, one of which is con- 
erned with the large volume of air that passes through 

In this connection, I recall that sometime ago we were 
nalyzing samples of spray dried milk from a certain dry- 
ig plant and suddenly the samples showed unusually high 


hacterial counts and also a number of molds. On investi- 


ation we found that the plant had been having trouble 
vith the air filter on the spray dryer with the result that 
mproperly filtered air was being forced into the dryer. 
‘his air was carrying big loads of air-borne bacteria and 
iolds. As this happened in the dry, windy and dusty 
art of the summer the results naturally were worse. But 
here is a definite problem involved here. Sometimes we 
xpect too much of our air filters, may be we are cver- 
oading them. Consider the plant where a cinder or gravel 
lriveway passes close to the air intake, or another plant 
vhere the air intake faces in the same direction as the 


prevailing winds of summers. I hope none of you have 


o contend with a cultivated field just across the fence 
from your spray dryer. 


Unique Contamination 


Another incident in connection with a spray dryer 
comes to mind. A dried milk operator had a very annoy- 
ing and baffling problem presented by the sporadic occur- 
rence of a certain very undesirable type of bacteria in his 
dried milk. Repeated laboratory tests had shown that it 
was coming into his plant in the raw milk, in which it was 
present in small numbers. By sampling the various steps 
in his process it was determined that the heat treatment 








the milk received during certain steps destroyed this par- 
ticular type of bacteria before it ever reached the dryer, 
yet it would appear sporadically in his dried product. 
Testing of the air failed to-reveal this as its source. He 
could discover no pockets in his spray dryer, which was 
built of wood and lined with tin, in which it could grow. 
Finally, one day, his foreman was examining the tin-lined, 
wooden hopper through which the dried milk was removed 
from the dryer, and he found a break in the tin lining and 
the wood beneath this break was water soaked. Here was 
the source of the operator’s trouble. When he washed 
his dryer out, the water would get through the break in 
the tin, and the wood soaked it up and held it, thereby 
providing the moisture required for bacterial growth. Pow- 
dered milk sifted through the break and provided the 
necessary food for bacterial growth. The hopper under 
the floor of the spray dryer offered a suitable temperature 
and the unusual location of the broken lining gave the 
bacteria ample time in which to grow before the break 
was discovered and repaired. 


Packing and Storing Conditions 


The final step after drying is packing. At this stage 
we are dealing with a dry product and as long as we keep 
it dry we need fear no bacterial growth in it. Our chief 
problem in this step is contamination. This can come from 
several sources, such as, dirty filling machinery, unclean 
containers, contamination by the packing personnel, rodent 
contamination and air-borne bacteria and molds. For- 
tunately, most of these factors are rather obvious and 
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Milk Pails 


14 qt. and 16 qt. durable metal, dairy 
tinned milk pails. Heavy wire handles. 
Carefully made. 


An exceptional opportunity to get a 
quality product while our stock lasts. 
Better write today for prices and full 
information. 








WRITE — WIRE — PHONE 


ILLINOIS RANGE COMPANY 


Better take care of the equipment you have and make 
it last. Make periodic check-ups of the performance 
of your equipment. Have the necessary repairs made 
while they are still small and cost little. 


Gy Often your worn equipment can be rebuilt to function 
like new for a fraction of the cost. We specialize in 
equipment maintenance and can tell you quickly. 


For larger jobs we prepare complete plans, specifica- 


ments. We are helping lots of folks with their equip- 
ment problems these days. Let us help you. 


Call an ILLINOIS ENGINEER and get the benefit 
of his experience. He can give you valuable sugges- 
tions on your priority problems and save you needless 
expense. Without obligation, of course. 








8OO S. Ada Street 
oe ee aC 


ENGINEERS and MANUFACTURERS 
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easily controlled. This can be done effectively by preven- 
tion and by good housekeeping. 


There is no further step, not actually a part of the 
processing, but which in pre- and post-lend-lease days may 
at times be important, and that is storage. Here again it 
is largely a matter of preventing outside contamination 
and in addition guarding against moisture. If packed in 
metal drums, sweating may occur. It is unlikely that the 
dried milk would get wet enough to support bacterial 
growth, but molds are likely to cause damage if the product 
gets damp, for molds require far less moisture for growth 
than do the bacteria. 

From this rather brief scrutiny of the various steps 
in the process several practical points emerge. First, we 
have found that each step in the process affects the bac- 
terial contents of the dried milk. Some of the steps favor 
bacterial growth, other steps do not, and that what hap- 
pens at each step influences what occurs in all of the fol- 
lowing steps. 

For example, the separator, we saw, can act as a 
seeding point at the very beginning of the process and the 
bacteria it contributes can carry all the way through each 
of the successive steps. The hot wells, we noted, can be- 
come hot-beds of thermophilic bacteria unless their cycle 
of multiplication is broken. The vacuum pan may not be 
quite as favorable for bacterial growth but we found it 
did not retard bacteria to a major extent and we can not 
depend on it to kill the bacteria introduced into the milk 
in the previous steps. We also saw that outside contam- 
ination may enter at this step. The evaporated storage 
tanks and the homogenizer, we noted, offer conditions 
favorable to growth. The atmospheric drum dryer, we 
learned, is a powerful destroyer of bacteria, whereas the 
spray dryer is less powerful, and in addition, air-borne 
contamination is a constant source of danger in a spray 
dryer. Then we saw that good housekeeping will protect 
the packing of the dried product. 

Secondly, we have seen that all bacterial growth is 
governed by a definite set of laws or factors. We have 
also seen that what is an important factor in controlling 
the growth of one kind of bacteria may be of much less 
importance with another kind, but that the growth of 
every type of bacteria can be controlled. 

Finally, we have ascertained that by understanding 
these various factors and by the proper manipulation of 
them we can set up practical methods for controlling the 
activities of these bacterial saboteurs in our production line. 





Eligible for Army-Navy “E“ 


Milk Processing Plants Now in Line to Receive Award 
For Production Excellence 


Washington, D. C.—Milk processing plants are now eligible for 
the Army-Navy “E” Award for outstanding records in production, 
according to information received May 29 by the War Food Ad- 
ministration from the Army and Navy Boards for Production 
Awards. 


The New York regional office of the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration, WFA, with headquarter at 150 Broadway, New York 
City, in cooperation with T. G. Stitts, Chief of the Dairy and 
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Poultry Branch in Washington, will recommend to the Army and 
Navy Boards names of milk processing plants believed to meet the 
requirements. The War or Navy Department will notify, formally, 
those plants to be given the “E” designation. 


a. 


Awarded on a highly competitive basis, the “E” banner ar 
employee buttons will be given only to those milk processing plan 
that have excelled either in maintaining or increasing the quantity 
of their output in the light of available facilities. Among other 
considerations are efficient management, maintenance of fair labor 
standards, low record of employee absenteeism, accident prevention, 
utilization of sub-contracting facilities, and cooperation with the 
Government in processing dairy foods essential to the war effort. 
Each employee of a plant given the Army-Navy “E” Award is 
honored with the presentation of an Army-Navy “E” pin of silver. 


wn 


‘ 


v 


Buell F. Maben, Regional Director of the FDA, directed State 
Supervisors in the Northeast Region to offer in nomination the 
names of dairy processing plants that, in their opinion, deserve con- 
sideration for the coveted award. 


FDA representatives are cautioned not to reveal to prospective 
nominees the fact that they are being considered for the “E” award 
until such time as proper clearance is granted to conduct a detailed 
survey of each duly nominated plant’s wartime contribution. Such 
a procedure need not prevent dairy processing plants from calling 
to the attention of the FDA representatives a record of their war- 
time accomplishments in an endeavor to obtain consideration for 
eventual designation. 





Reserves Dry Skim Milk 


Government Orders 75% of June and July Spray and 
Roller Process Production Set Aside 


Washington, D. C.—With requirements for dried skimmilk 
during the next year far exceeding expected production, the War 
Food Administration acted June 1 to allocate supplies of the product 
among military, civilian, and Allied claimants. 


For June and July, manufacturers of both types of skimmilk 
powder—roller and spray process—will set aside 75 per cent of 
their monthly production for government purchase under Food 
Distribution Order 54. The Director of Food Distribution will an- 
nounce the set-aside percentages for later months. 


Although this is the first time a set-aside order has been issued 
on roller process dried skimmilk, manufacturers of spray process 
have set aside 90 per cent of their monthly production for direct 
war purposes since last November 5, under Conservation Order 


DA-1. FDO-54 replaces DA-1. 


Pointing out that dried skimmilk is an especially valuable war 
export food because it is nutritionally rich and requires relatively 
little shipping space, officials explained that government require- 
ments alone for dried skimmilk are greater than the expected pro- 
duction. In allocating the supply, only the most essential military 
requirements will be met. Supplies for both civilian and lend-lease 
uses will be considerably smaller than the quantities needed for 
those uses. 


Production increased from 322 million pounds in 1940 to an 
estimated volume of 550 million pounds in 1943. In order further 
to increase the pack drying facilities are being expanded and dairy 
farmers are being encouraged to deliver whole milk to plants in 
stead of separating the milk on farms and delivering only cream. 


The orders provide for the approval of authorized receivers t 
whom the set-aside quantities of small producers may be delivere: 
and accumulated for carlot shipment to government purchasing 
agencies. They provide further that a firm operating more thar 
one plant need set-aside only the required percentage of its com 
bined output, without respect to where it is produced. 
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Chicago Meeting Scheduled 


<xecutive Committee of American Dairy Association 


to Map Future Publicity Drive — Expect 
$400,000 to $450,000 Fund in 1943-44 


HICAGO, ILL.—Full plans are nearing completion for the 

executive committee meeting of the American Dairy Asso- 

ciation to be staged here in mid-June. Chief objective of the 
ession will be laying plans to augment and carry through the future 
ilk and dairy products public educational campaign, which is to 
e drawn up to fit in the channel of public contact strategy which 
as already been mapped out under a five-point program for 1943 
nd 1944. 


Concurrently millions of dairy farmers in the fourteen leading 
roducing states will be bringing in their annual contributions to 
It is estimated that the income for 
he two year period will foot up between $400,000 and $450,000. 


he association’s operating fund. 


“Never in the history of the ADA has the association’s program 
ad such united backing from producers on the farms, as well as 
ooperation from the dairy industry as a whole as in the present 
according to Owen M. Richards, ADA manager. 


The executive committee, as it makes its plans, has unanimous 


support of the objectives of the wartime program to hold public 
preference for dairy foods, to gain public understanding « 


f farm 


roblems, to guard against substitutes, to promote dairy product 


research and to prepare now for post-war sales opportunities. 


“The men and women on the farms who support and pay for 


this program realize more than ever before the need of the ADA,” 


Richards said. “They know that on the point of public understand- 





ing alone, much of the opposition to farmers can be answered only 
through the intelligent, aggressive use of the educational forces of 
advertising and public contacts made possible by the industry-wide, 
national ADA program.” 


ADA’s Many Accomplishments 


In pointing to recent official actions regarding manpower for 
farms and machinery for farm production, Richards said that these 
actions, while still inadequate, had been influenced by the ADA in 
its role as the voice of the dairy farmer. 
are only the beginning,” 


“These accomplishments 
he continued. “We must keep everlastingly 
on the job in full unity to secure the real help the dairy farmer 
must have to carry through to victory his wartime job of food 
production.” 

This year’s funds will be allocated approximately on the fol- 
lowing basis: 


Advertising and Reserve 65% 
Education and Research 15% 
Merchandising (Men and Material) 10% 
Publicity 2% 
Membership Relations 3% 
Administration 5% 


Reports on deductions indicate increased ADA contributions 
Under the ADA program the in- 
average only 10 cents per cow per 
year through deductions made at the plant when he markets milk 
or cream. 


this year from numerous states. 


dividual farmer pays on the 


This small sum, because of the millions of contributors, 
builds a fund adequate enough to carry on a national program of 
advertising, public contact and research. 

At present the ADA campaign includes the “Voice of the 
Dairy Farmer” radio program, featuring Everett Mitchell and 
Clifton Utley every Sunday on 96 stations of the Blue Network, 
as well as extensive advertising in nearly 100 daily newspapers and 


farm and dairy trade publications. 
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11 half- gallons, 32 pints or half-pints. It has a single head capper, 
mounted above. the discharge star, capping the bottles as they leave 
the star without stopping the bottle. There is no spilling even while 
working at high speed. But that’s not all. 

This is the first automatic machine for small and medium sized plants 
built on the principles of larger Pfaudler ‘‘King’’ machines. Frame and 
turret castings cover all vital parts, protecting them from milk or wash- 
ing solutions. All five bottle lifters are supported on double drive rods 
with two bearings on each rod. 

Filler is equipped with a single phase, fully-enclosed motor. Speeds 
can be changed by adjusting the lever control. 

Filler bowl and cover, of stainless steel, is attached to a reinforced 
base which provides a rigid body for each filler valve. A float valve is 
also available where desired. The no-drip filling valve prevents run- 
over of milk, assuring clean, accurately-filled bottles. The filling port of 
each valve is designed so that inflowing milk cannot choke the air 
tube. Milk is fed into one side and air ejected from the other. 

Do you need a filler like this? If so, write us. With the proper 
priority, Model D-5 Fillers are available. 
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Responsibilities on Operators 


*Due to the many wartime restrictions and priorities 
in respect to equipment and supplies used in the dairy 
industry the following pertinent considerations pointed 
out by H. J. Liedell of Mojonnier Bros. Company and 
W. P. Hinckley of the Whiting Milk Company on the 
conservation of equipment should be of considerable 
value to operators of dairy products plants. 


These two papers were presented at the last Short 
Course Conference held by Vermont dairy plant opera- 
tors and managers in Burlington, Vermont, under the 
auspices of the Department of Animal and Dairy Hus- 
bandry, University of Vermont and State Agricultural 
College. 





Conservation of Dairy Equipment and Supplies 
in War Time and New Developments 
(By H. J. Liedell) 


UE to the war, the dairy industry is today facing 
[) consition entirely new and different than it has 
ever faced before. Costs have been going up for 
some time, and materials and equipment are becoming 


harder and harder to obtain. How to meet these condi- 
tions is a problem that will become more acute. 


Costs of doing business have increased for practically 
everything that goes into the processing of milk and milk 
products. As an example of what this means, a milk 
plant in the city of New York, 
handling approximately 3,000 
cans of milk daily was able to 
process this milk through the 
plant a few years ago, from 
platform to platform, that is, 
handling the raw milk coming 
into the plant, and the returned 
cases through the plant, pro- 
cessing the milk and returning 
the filled cases back into the 
trucks, including all labor and 
material costs such as caps, 
and also including the cleanup 
crew and supervision, but not 
including office and administrative expenses, for a cost of 
21 to 22 cents per can. 


H. J. Liedell 


Today this cost is 32 to 33 cents per can, a 50 per 
cent increase. Of this 10 cents increase, 6 cents plus has 
been due to the cost of hooding the bottles including the 
cost of extra labor and equipment for hooding. A con- 
siderable part of the balance of almost 4 cents has been 
due to increase in labor costs. 
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Plant Equipment Considerations 


Difficulty in Obtaining Replacements and Repair Parts Places New Wartime 





for Uninterrupted Performance 


This plant handles approximately 65 per cent of thi 
output in glass bottles, 25 per cent in paper bottles, and 
10 per cent in bulk. Most of the output goes into quar 
bottles. This plant is well equipped and efficiently oper 
ated. These costs represent very close to the bottom cost 
of handling a 10-gallon can of milk through the plant 1 
New York City. Where a considerable volume of retail 
business is handled with a variety of sizes of bottles and 
products, this cost will probably go as high as 45 cent 
per can. 


Acute Equipment Situation 


With these increases in costs and with the shortag 
of materials which will continually become more acute, 
the industry must plan to do everything possible to con- 
serve in every way possitie—to conserve equipment, sup- 
plies, steam, electricity, refrigeration and labor. 


Even with the best planning and utmost conservation 
there will still be a shortage of many things we have al 
ways considered not only essential, but absolutely 
necessary. 


There is very little dairy equipment available at this 
time. When this is gone, no more can be manufactured 
unless it carries a very high priority. This rating will only 
be granted under extreme conditions of need, and may 
not be granted then if material shortages of critical ma- 
terials get worse. No one knows how long the war will 
last, but we can look for a continued and increasingly 
tighter situation as far as critical materials are concerned 


Necessary Considerations 


It is evident, therefore, that the present equipment in 
your plant will have to last for the duration of the war 
with very few exceptions. How to keep this equipment 
running, and in repair, will require constant attention and 
careful and thorough maintenance. The most important 
items to watch are the following: 


1. Lubrication. Systematic and regular oiling sched- 
ules for all machinery has always been the rule in -well- 
operated plants. Under existing conditions this should be 
the rule in all plants. Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on maintaining proper lubrication of all machinery, and 
also care in using the proper lubricant. The machinery 
manufacturers and the oil companies can supply all needed 
information on how and where to lubricate and the proper 
lubricant to use. 

2. 


Replace Worn Parts Promptly. One worn part 
on a machine can and usually does cause excessive wear 
on other parts unless replaced promptly. Regular inspec- 
tion of machinery should be made so that these worn parts 
can be replaced before they cause serious trouble. 
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3. Order all Parts Which May be Needed. While 
excessive inventories are not permitted, the government 
does not want or expect you to take chances of a break- 
down. With the delay on deliveries of raw materials with 
which all manufacturers are faced with today, and the 
necessity in many cases of working out substitutes where 
some materials become unavailable, it will be necessary 
for you to order any equipment parts you may need, well 
in advance, and when a part is replaced, order for a new 
part should be placed immediately. 

The manufacturers of dairy machinery expect to be 
supplied with sufficient materials to take care of replace- 
ment parts. However, it was pointed out at a recent meet- 
ing in Washington, that many dairy plants are not making 
the monthly reports to the War Production Board cover- 
ing orders which they placed for repairs and maintenance 
under Preference Rating P118. If this be not done, it 
will seriously handicap the manufacturer of equipment, 
and in turn all dairy plants, as the War Production Board 
allocates materials to the manufacturers for these parts 
based on these monthly reports. By all means, be sure to 
make complete monthly reports to the War Production 
Board covering all orders which you place under Prefer- 
ence Rating P118. 

4. Care of Equipment. Abuse of equipment in your 
plant under present conditions is sabotage. Impress this 
fact on your employees by means of posters, group talks 
and any means available. Most employees will appreciate 
the extreme need for care of equipment at this time, if 





the matter is kept before them. Keep hammering con- 
stantly on this important matter. 


5. Keep Plant and Equipment Clean. With the sani- 
tary requirements in effect in dairy plants, it should not 
be necessary to mention this item. However, too many 
plants adhere to the minimum requirements. There is no 
better builder of morale among employees than a clean 
plant. 


6. Dispose of Equipment You Will Not Need. If 
you have any usable equipment that can be uséd as is, 
or can be rebuilt, and you do not expect to use this equip- 
ment it should be reported to the War Production Board 
and offered for sale. It will be necessary to utilize every 
piece of equipment where it will do the most good. 


7. Turn in Worn Out Equipment to the Scrap Drive. 
If you have any equipment that is worn out, turn it in for 
scrap. Our Dairy Supplies Association is making a drive 
at the present time for scrap, and our industry is consider- 
ed by the government as one of the chief sources of scrap, 
particularly non-ferrous scrap. 


8. Conserve on Everything. Conserve on steam, 
water, electricity, supplies, refrigeration and labor. There 
is or will be a shortage of almost everything you use, to 
some extent. Here again, constant reminders in the form 
of posters, talks, etc., are the most effective means of 
reducing waste in these items. It is apparent to anyone 
traveling around the country and visiting many plants, 
that there is a great difference in the manner in which 
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* With speedy, accurate weighing doubly impor- 
tant in milk and cream receiving today ...more 
and more successful dairies are relying on depend- 
able Toledo heavy-duty Receiving Scales to pro- 
tect their patrons and their PROFITS. Rugged 
Toledos are available for every dairy requirement 
... designed to overcome moisture hazards. For 
automatic printed weights, Toledo Printweigh 
Scales provide dig figures, printed directly from 
Toledo accurate weights. Efficient Toledo Service 
in 181 cities. Toledo Scale Company, Toledo, O. 


TOLEDO SCALES 
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various plants handle this matter, and the economies that 
can be made by proper effort. 


New Wartime Developments 


New Developments of Wartime Value. New develop- 
ments of wartime value in the dairy industry have been 
limited up to this time. There is considerable research 
work being done by our company and others which will 
undoubtedly lead to developments of permanent value. 
We are doing extensive work on the drying and condens- 
ing of milk products with the view of making economies 
of materials, and improving the product. We expect to 
utilize some of these developments in the war effort. 


Dehydrated Foods. The greatest need of the war at 
this time is for dehydrated foods. Our company has sup 
plied spray dehydrators for drying skim and whole milk, 
eggs, soups, and other liquid products. Very large quan- 
tities of dried milk and eggs have gone to the Army and 
to Lease-Lend Agencies. The government has recently 
started the purchase of large quantities of whole milk 
powder, and will undoubtedly purchase increasingly larger 
quantities for the duration, for our expanding Army and 
for Lease-Lend. 


Spray Drying Dehydrators are now being made 
which expose the product to heat for only a few seconds, 
which results in greater solubility and a better natural 
flavor, and also appreciably improves the keeping qualities 
of the product. This is especially important in whole milk 
powder. 


Our largest spray dryer produces up to 1,500 pounds 
of whole milk or skim milk powder per hour, based on 
precondensing to 34 per cent solids, and can be operated 
continuously on a 24-hour basis, with only shutdowns for 
cleaning up. This unit can dry over 300,000 pounds of 
whole milk when precondensed per day. 


The next step after dehydration is the compression 
of the dehydrated foods to take still less space. Consider- 
able work is being done by food firms and some milk 
companies on compression of dehydrated foods including 
milk powder. 


Special Products for Army 


Colonel Isker, Chief of the Subsistence Research Lab- 
oratory, of the Quartermaster Corps of the Army, in a 
recent talk before the Sales Executive Club in New York, 
pointed out some of the problems of the Army in connec- 
tion with food used overseas. For example butter when 
taken from the refrigerator in the desert at 120 deg. F. 
was melted by the time the men sat down to eat, and was 
served with a spoon. In extremely cold climates, such as 
Iceland, cheese with 35 to 40 per cent moisture will be 
hard as a brick. He pointed out that while men on the 
actual fighting front can subsist on the special Army rations 
supplied for this purpose, in order to keep fighting, they 
must get good food that a soldier likes, in an appetizing 
form. 


Colonel Isker listed the following dairy products 
which have been prepared for the Army, as having great 










West Carrollton 


Our employes have 
earned the Minute 
Man Flag with the 
red circle signify- 
ing that 10% or 
more of their earn- 
ings are invested in 
War Bonds, 


Parchment 


a Wartime food conservation 


demands this 


PROTECTION 


Foop Is PRECIOUS . . . protect it completely 
with West Carrollton Genuine Vegetable Parch- 
ment . . . the parchment that provides the 
strength . . . the grease and moisture resistance 
that’s required for extra safe-keeping .. . extra 
economy. It’s odorless... it’s pure... yearafter . 
year. Demand West Carrollton Genuine Vege- 


table Parchment for positive food protection. 


GENUINE VEGETABLE ODORLESS - INSOLUBLE - GREASE RESISTANT 


For wrapping butter ...meats... poultry 
...fish...shortening and all moist foods. 


WEST CARROLLTON PARCHMENT CO. 22> 
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value to the Army, but as also being products which will 
probably continue in production after the war. Dried skim 
milk powder; dried whole milk powder; Army Spread 
which he described as a 100 per cent dairy product con- 
taining mostly butter and some milk solids and which 
will not oil off at 120 deg. F. and will not melt; dehy- 
drated and compressed cheese; a stabilized cream contain- 
ing 20 to 30 per cent butterfat which has no cooked flavor 
and requires no refrigeration. 


Butter Oil. There is quite an interest in butter oil 
at the present time. Butter oil is the practically pure but- 
ter fat obtained from butter by separation of the oil or 
butterfat from the water, serum solids and salt in the 
butter by centifuging and vacuum drying. When properly 
prepared and packaged, it will keep without refrigeration. 

To re-constitute * * * a product that will spread and has 
all the nutritive value of butter can be made by emulsifying 
the proper amounts of butter, oil, skim milk powder, salt 
and water. Considerable work has been done by the Dairy 
Division of the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, D. C., as reported in trade papers recently, along the 
above lines, with butter oil. 


There has also been some interest in the possibilities 
of making reconstituted whole milk by mixing butter oil, 
spray process skim milk powder and water in the proper 
proportions, pasteurizing and homogenizing this mixture, 
to make a reconstituted homogenized whole milk. 


There is no commercial production of butter oil on 
any scale that we know of, at the present time, although 
the U. S. Army is greatly interested in the possibilities of 
this product for overseas use. 


Substitution for Critical Materials 


Materials for Manufacturing Equipment. Dairy 
equipment uses critical materials for all parts coming in 
contact with milk. As a result, with an extreme shortage 
of critical materials, particularly chromium and _ nickel, 
stainless steel will not be available for the manufacture 
of dairy equipment for the duration of the war. 


In place of stainless steel, the following materials 
have been used: 


Tinned Steel. This has been used principally in the 
manufacture of cheese vats. However, tin is becoming 
very difficult to obtain. 


Plasticoated Steel. This process consists of applying 
a number of coats of certain plastics, and baking in an 
oven after each application. This process gives a surface 
that will not chip or crack, that is not porous, and that is 
sanitary. This has been approved by a number of Boards 
of Health in various cities for use on cold milk, and our 
company has supplied quite a large number of storage 
tanks of this material for use on milk and eggs, and we 
are now building some equipment for use on hot milk. 


We have used this plasticoated steel on all inner sur- 
faces of our dehydrators with entirly satisfactory results. 
Glass Lined Steel. Tanks and vats have been manu- 
factured of this material for many years, but this material 
does not lend itself to use on items such as heaters, coolers, 
etc., and requires heavy gauges of steel for manufacture. 
Glass and Plastic Tubing. Experimental work is being 
done at the present time on both glass and plastic tubing. 
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Stainless Steel Equipment 
Is Available 


NOW! 





Ifyou can show that you act- 
ually need new Stainless Steel 
tanks you can secure priority 


ratings which will enable you 


to buy them NOW. 
« 


Sani-Certified Holding and Sani- 
Certified Truck and Trailer Tanks 
are built in all sizes to meet 


your particular requirements. 


* Truck Trailer Tanks 
* Storage Tanks 
* Receiving Vats 


* Weigh Cans 
* Hot Wells 


* Steel Tanks for 
General Purposes 


TAINLESS &- 
EEL PRODUCTS CO. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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GUEDELHOEFER 
MILK WAGONS 


Since 1880 manufacturing house- 
to-house delivery equipment. Since 
1880 this name in wagons has 


meant Durability and Convenience. 


Get our prices on complete sets of 
wheels and axles for change-over 


and replacements, shafts and parts. 


BUY DIRECT 


John Guedelhoefer Wagon Co. 


202 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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AND DURABILITY | 


@ No matter what floor problems you face, 
investigate CP Emery Aggregate. Its non-slip 
surface stays that way... even when wet. Dia- 
mond-hard emery particles—which replace sand 
and gravel in concrete—result in a floor that re- 
sists wear, shocks, abrasion, washing solutions, 
brine, lactic and other food acids. Ideal for patch- 
ing or replacing worn floors. 

See your CP salesman, or write for new 
Bulletin W-761 which tells all the facts. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 


General Offices: 1243 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Sales Branches in 18 Principal Cities 









On glass tubing, the matter of satisfactory fittings and 
breakage have been a problem. One glass firm, we under- 
stand, has been experimenting with the possibility of 
using permanent glass tubing, and cleaning these lines by 
means of passing ball brushes through the lines with the 
cleaning solution. 


Considerable work has also been done on plastic tub- 
ing. Results, we understand, have been satisfactory on 
cold milk, and warm milk up to temperature of about 120 
deg. F. Further work is being done on the use of plastic 
tubing for hot milk. 


Optimistic Post-War Outlook 


While most of the manufacturers of dairy equipment 
are now engaged in war work, and this work must have 
precedence, all are making every possible effort to supply 
their customers with equipment that is absolutely nec- 
essary to carry on the processing of milk and its products, 
and particularly to furnish them with parts to keep their 
present equipment operating. We have all had some real 
problems in getting the necessary materials for parts and 
equipment. In some cases, it has been necessary to develop 
substitutes. However, we feel confident that the dairy 
machinery manufacturers will be able to meet any situa- 
tion that may develop, and keep your present equipment 
running, for the duration, if it is humanly possible to do so. 


According to a recent release by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, military and Lease-Lend buying of food 
in 1943 will be approximately 50 per cent greater than in 
1942. Steps are now being taken by the government to 
help correct the labor situation which has already caused 
an appreciable reduction in milk production, particularly 
in the Middle West. However, if milk production is main- 
tained at present levels or higher, the dairy processing 
equipment now in use, will be taxed to the limit, and will 
require the most competent maintenance, and prompt avail- 
ability of parts from the manufacturers. The manufac- 
turers, in turn, must be assured the necessary materials to 
make these parts, if this food is to be processed. Milk, 
in particular, must be processed each and every day. There 
is no way to shut off the flow, even temporarily. 


Due to the necessities of the war, and the problems 
which will develop on account of it, we can look for some 
good to come out of it, in the form of new materials, and 
improved methods and processes. By the end of the war, 
the dairy industry will undoubtedly see some fundamental 
changes in processing, delivery and transportation which 
will endure after the war is over. 


Prolonging the Life of Plant Equipmen 
(By W. P. Hinckley) . 


ject we are all going to hear a great deal about be- 

fore this war is over. The machinery now in our 
plants will have to last as replacement is out of the ques- 
tion. We may even get to the point where parts for our 
machines will be very difficult to obtain and prompt ship- 
ment of parts, in general, is already a thing of the past. 
Breakdowns are becoming more serious and the alert 
manager will install some sort of maintenance system, not 
only to keep his equipment running, but also operating at 
maximum possible efficiency. In general, a maintenance 


Dp ROLONGING the life of plant equipment is a sub- 
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program is designed to get the trouble before it gets us. 
‘hat’s the reason for changing motor oil each 2,000 miles, 
for washing out your boiler once a year, and visiting your 
dentist every six months. The successful maintenance 
program is just an ordinary schedule that can be done 
according to the calendar, but somebody must enforce 
the schedule. 


Take for example, the important matter of lubrication. 
Depending on the daily operating time, some few parts 
siould be oiled daily, some once a week, while some bear- 
ings can go longer, perhaps. I know of one very fine dairy 
in Southern New England that has turned wash day into 
grease day. Every Monday the men go to work knowing 
that this is the day to grease equipment. The manage- 
ment knows that it takes more grease, wiping rags and 
time but what is the cost of five pounds of extra grease 
as compared to a five dollar bearing that can’t be delivered 
until possibly the middle of next month? While they are 
doing this greasing job, they are close to the moving parts 
where they may find minor defects that can be repaired 
before serious trouble develops. This opens up another 
field in any good maintenance system—periodic inspection 
and follow up. 


Stitch in Time 


Here again, everything is done according to the cal- 
endar and there are two parts to this program: an easy 
one and a hard one. The easy. one is only an inspection 
and should be done by the boss if possible, and requires 
only a pencil, a paper and a pair of eyes. If you do this 
to half of your equipment each week while it is running, 
you will be surprised at how little time it takes and the 
number of minor faults you will find which are just a 
matter of good housekeeping. As time goes on, the list 
will decrease and your plant will be in better shape. How 
often have you casually noticed some item such as noisy 
coupling on a pump, or a loose arm on a can washer and 
weeks later have it break on Sunday morning? If you 
had regular time when you went looking for troubles, I'll 
bet that coupling or drive arm would not have been neg- 
lected until it broke, because you would have become tired 
of looking at it Operate in that condition; you would have 
noticed the increased wear from week to week—a sure 
sign of impending trouble. The other more difficult part 
of an inspection program is the periodic overhauling of a 
whole machine or the more important moving parts of 
that machine which you know from past experiences will 
eventually give trouble. Commercial Air Lines have al- 
ways had this program for their engines, railroads have 

for their locomotives, and a great many of you have 
for your boilers in annual inspection. In general, isn’t 
ie boiler in most creameries almost as old as the boss’s 
ivorite desk? The insurance company inspects the boiler 
) forestall trouble and this inspection certainly pays divi- 
cends in prolonging the life of that piece of equipment. 
\Vhy not apply the same idea to other machinery? 





+ oH ee me mee 


There are many other tricks that can be used to get 
tie trouble before it gets you. As an example, let’s touch 
(n the electrical problem with moisture conditions and the 
corrosion which is bound to develop. A few years ago, 

1 a large city plant, I saw a fellow with a small can of 
j aint, a small brush, and a small can of vaseline or light 
rease. Somebody in that plant had a bright idea and they 
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CONVEYOR SYSTEMS. . 


Damrow Engineers are experts in making Dairy 
Floor space more productive—designing your 
production line-up so that you get smoother, 
steadier flow of materials in a compact, highly 
efficient production unit, capable of long service 
with a minimum of attention. 





This has been proven in scores of modern 
Dairies everywhere, when Damrow-engineered 
Conveyors—both Gravity and Power Conveyors 
—have been built to take advantage of every 
available square foot of floor space, from the 
Intake straight through production processes to 
the Delivery platform. . .. Conveyor equipment 
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Capacity, 50,000 pounds of milk or 720 cans of milk 
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put it to work with good results. They had decreased their 
fuse troubles over 50 per cent by painting the inside of 
all their switches and fuse cabinets and greasing the copper 
connections where corrosion was evident. That plant also 
left a cover off a condulet fitting at the bottom of every 
tun to allow the condensed moisture to drop out instead 
of being absorbed by the insulation. 


Supervision of Help 


The men in this plant were using their heads to save 
their equipment and it should be so in every plant. Every 
manufacturer of equipment has learned that they seldom 
get service calls from some plants while others are con- 
tinually in trouble. They know that it is the help situation 
in these plants that makes the difference. If it’s the help 
situation, it is also, to a great extent, a problem for the 
management. I know from my own experience that the 
man who cares for company property as well as he does 
his own is a very rare individual. Have you ever seen a 
fellow who stamps out a cigarette on the rug in his hotel 
room do the same stunt at home? 


And let’s remember that if the help situation is bad 
in the creameries, it is also bad with your suppliers. The 
fellow you used to call for packing for your pump is now 
probably working for Uncle Sam across the water. He 
used to look up the proper serial number, catalog number 
of the part and all the well-known little details that you 
should have given him because it is the surest method of 
getting the correct part. If you don’t get the right part 
quickly it will throw more load elsewhere and up goes 
your maintenance problem so why not furnish your sup- 
plier with all the information he needs. If you can’t get 
it from the parts list they supply, perhaps you can get it 
from an old bill because it’s important that the machine 
be put in shape quickly to save further wear on other parts. 


Your sanitary pipe and fittings are going to require 
good care as they are practically impossible to repair. You 
can true up the threads, reface the seats, grind in the valves 
and do a fairly satisfactory job, but how can you take 
dents out of the tubing? The whole problem revolves 
itself into a matter of taking care of what you have. You 
simply can’t treat equipment rough and have it last. The 
men in the plant are the ones who will have to stop drop- 
ing the valves inio the sink, and letting the pipe up near 
the ceiling fall on the floor. This is the problem of super- 
vision of help and proper plant methods. 


| sometimes wonder if we all don’t have the wrong 
attitude about this whole maintenance subject. Don’t we 
tend to complain and kick about machines wearing out 
and dread the time when something will break because 
sure as guns that break will come the day we plan to leave 
the plant a bit early. Why not recognize the wear, watch 
it, and repair it before it gets too serious and causes other 
trouble? Then we will be running this maintenance job 
instead of just trying to keep up with it and experience 
will prove that we really are “Prolonging the Life of Our 
Plant Equipment.” 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 











Unite on “More Milk“ Plan 


Dairy Industry Committee Registers Widespread 
Support to 8-Point Program Developed 
to Meet Needs 


point program to increase milk production was registered by 

the Dairy Industry Committee, representing all branches of 
the dairy industry, at a recent conference here. Plans for procedure 
and financing were outlined and approved to bring about quick 
action on the production program to offset a crucial nation-wide 
milk situation developing this summer and next fall. 


Orr ILL.—United support of the nation-wide eight- 


The eight-point program to aid the nation’s dairy farmers, out- 
lined in the May issue of the Review, calls for dissemination of 
information prepared by milk production experts through posters, 
milk inserts, leaflets, meetings and field work. The 8 points include: 
Provide abundant pastures; 

Provide plenty of good hay; 
Provide abundant silage; 


err? 


Condition cows for freshening—eight weeks’ rest leads 
to greater milk production; 


wu 


Feed good roughage liberally; 

6. Feed balanced ration. Use protein concentrates wisely. 
Feed a grain ration containing 12% protein with good 
legume hay, 16% protein with good mixed hay, and 
18% protein with non-legume roughage; 

7. Feed to avoid summer slump; 

8. Raise calves with less milk—send more milk to market. 


The seven national dairy industry associations whose thousands 
of members are represented on the Dairy Industry Committee are: 
International Association of Milk Dealers, the International Associa- 
tion of Ice Cream Manufacturers, The Evaporated Milk Associa- 
tion, the American Dry Milk Institute, the American Butter In- 
stitute, the National Cheese Institute and the Dairy Industries Sup- 
ply Association. All groups are working in cooperation with the 
War Food Administration in helping the nation’s dairy farmers to 
get the added milk production to meet our essential wartime re- 
quirements. 





Milk Movement in Bulk 





Forty-six hundred gallons of milk, weighing nearly fifteen 
tons, are carried daily by a six-wheel unit with a Fruehauf 
truck attachment and a six-wheel trailer, owned by the 
Dairy Cooperative Association. 


This equipment which hauls milk to the Portland market 
from Trout Lake and Hood River, Oregon, receiving 
stations, replaces four trucks and four drivers. It has 
proven so efficient that this cooperative has placed a second 
similar unit in service. ps 
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As a further spur to the drive to maintain dairy production 
‘hester C. Davis, War Food Administrator, delivered an urgent 
adio appeal on the Farm and Home Hour on Saturday, May 29: 


Davis in Radio Appeal 
Said Mr. Davis: 


Right now is an important season for the United States dairy- 
man. His cows are on good spring pastures, and production is up. 
\Vithin a few weeks the milk output will reach the peak for the year. 


The problem now, for American dairymen, is to keep the high 
roduction as long as possible. 


And when I say American dairymen I mean the farmer who 
as only two or three cows, or maybe ten, as well as the regular 
airyman who has a hundred cows. After all, 60 per cent of all the 
milk cows in the United States are in these small herds. 


_ Our production goal for 1943 calls for 122 billion pounds of 

ilk. That’s a lot of production. It is almost 3 billion pounds more 
ian last year’s. 

To meet that goal will require the very best possible use of 
pasture and feed. 


Unless the cows are fed more and better than is usual in the 
immer time, milk production will go down, and continue down. 
We will have to use concentrates to keep production up—and, 


as every farmer knows, the supply of concentrates is limited. Every 
ingle pound must be used to the best advantage. 


Hay and Silage Vital Factor 


Plenty of good hay and silage will be a vital factor in keeping 
milk production up this summer, and through the fall and winter. 

There are two things farmers can do about that and do them 
right now. 

One is to grow temporary pasture crops, to lengthen the grazing 
season and to be more sure of extra feed when the permanent pas- 
tures dry up. 

The second thing is to have plenty of good hay for next winter. 
They tell me that a lot of alfalfa stands were winter-killed in some 
parts of the country. These will have to be replaced with some 
emergency hay crop. And that calls for prompt action. 

_ Now about the other side of it, the importance of milk and 
dairy products in the new wartime diet of ours. 


Every soldier in training in the United States takes about a 
pound of milk products every day. And that’s in addition to butter. 


Other Government Aids 


Other dairy products, cheese and dried milk, are very important 
items in lend-lease shipments to our Allies. Every ton of these dairy 
products sent to the British and the Russians does a lot of damage 
to our enemies these days—and that’s what we want it to do. 

Our civilians need more of these dairy products in their diet 
today too. They are doing more work and they need more strength 
to stand up under the strain of the wartime production. Dairy 
products are helping to provide that strength. 

Yes, the milk produced on United States farms is playing a 
vital part in the war. That production is largely up to the farmer 
himself. But the government is helping you in that production, and 
we want to do more if we can. 

The government price support programs for dairy products 
guarantee that prices will be supported through June, 1944. You 
and I know that a safe future price is a great encouragement to 
production and so government has arranged that. For butter, as 
you know, the support price is 46 cents a pound for 92 score, Chicago 
basis. 


There are other price supports for cheese and dried milk. 
Need for Supplies Imperative 


The government is also trying to distribute equally to all dairy- 
nen, through the high protein feed conservation program, the some- 
what limited supplies of oilseed cake and meal. 

Through draft deferment for dairy workers, and recruiting 
experienced dairy hands, and training unskilled workers, the govern- 
ment is trying to provide as much labor as possible for dairy farmers. 

And plans have been developed for allocating more metal next 
year for more machinery and supplies needed around dairy farms. 

But, after all, no matter what the Government does, we can’t 
meet that national milk goal this year unless farmers plan right 
now to maintain milk production at a high level this summer and 
this fall and winter. 

If farmers do plan to do that and work out those plans they 
ill win this battle that is being fought on their farms. It is an 
inportant battle on an important front. 


June, 1943 





UIRE- 
EET ARMY REG 
HIGH QUALITY MILK 


How TO M 
MENTS FOR 





Onty THE best milk for Uncle 
Sam’s boys . . . is the exacting requirement of army 
authorities. New high standards . . . plus urgent demands 
for increased output . . . impose many unexpected prob- 
lems in quality control. When it comes to a question of 
sanitation, however, the answer can usually be provided 
by a Diversey D-Man. 

Just recently a dairy plant found their army post busi- 
ness jeopardized by pasteurized milk having a 90,000 
count. A Diversey D-Man was called in... made a de- 
tailed survey of all operations . . . recommended proce- 
dures for removing milkstone followed by disinfecting 
with Diversol. Subsequent report from the health de- 
partment showed a bacteria count of less than 1000 per c.c. 

Such is the day-by-day work of the Diversey D-Man 

. .a trained expert in dairy plant sanitation. Next time 
you have a hard-to-lick problem, just call in a Diversey 
D-Man .. . his services are without cost or obligation. 
The Diversey Corporation, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 
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DOERING 
BUTTER PRINTERS 
























1,000 Ibs. 
per 
hour 


When you turn on the power, Doering machines become alive and 
get into their stride of producing superbly formed prints that have 
won such universal renown. Made in four sizes, 200 to 5,000 
pounds per hour. 


CIA 224274 ©: ~COERING 

s,m CTL & SON, Inc. 
. | oD & 8 1379 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 
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SUPERIOR AUTOMAT PACKAGING 
WRAPPING MACHINE WORKS, | 
CARTONING 15, Broadway. TOLEDO, OHIO 
with Division of C. Doering & Son, 
AUTOMATS Peg 
































CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


in the Review 
BRINGS RESULTS 


You have any used equipment taking up space 
You need a good man for the plant or laboratory 
You want a better job or need employment 


You need or have any special service to perform 


Insert a Classified Ad in the Review 


RATES: 


“Position Wanted”, 50c. Limit of 50 words. 
All other advertisements 5c a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads care of this publication, 
15c extra. All payments strictly in advance. 


American Milk Review 
173 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please insert the following Classified. I 
am enclosing ................ 
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Program Seen Imperative 


Louis Bromfield, Author-Farmer, Urges Immediate 
Establishment of~Coordinated Federal Plan 
to Avert Famine 


to correct the evils which produced the present food shortage and 

avert possible disaster is urged in the current issue of Collier’s 
Weekly by Louis Bromfield, noted author and himself a commercial 
farmer. 


J i correct th establishment of a Department of Food Productio1 


“Unless some sensible nonpolitical action is taken at once fo 
the good of the nation as a whole, the food situation will be worse 
in 1944 than in 1943,” writes Bromfield. He says the present “food 
mess came about because the administration failed to conceive o 
put into operation any food-production plan” and that “the Presi 
dent himself neglected the situation, or failed to recognize tha 
food is as important as armed forces.” 


“By December of this year we shall really feel the gravity o 
the food famine,” predicts Bromfield, who speaks from the experi 
ence of operating his own expansive farm in Ohio. “Some of thos« 
in the know are predicting food riots. I have no opinion, save that 
the situation will be bad, and in 1944 will be worse unless it is re 
moved from politics, and active, sensible measures are taken. 


Davis Must Be Given Power 


“Food Administrator Chester Davis is able, honest and experi 
enced, but he will be helpless unless he gets the necessary powe 
and co-operation from the President. .. .” 


Bromfield depicts the average farmer as a man harassed by 
questionnaires, unable to get necessary machinery or labor, and one 
“whose precious time is taken up by the stupidity and red tape of 
bureaucrats” and a seeker of “help rather than abuse”. 


“He does not want subsidies because he does not believe in 
government by subsidy. . . . What he wants is machinery and fer- 
tilizer and a free hand to get his job done and some faint degre 
of co-operation in getting it done. . . . It becomes clearer and cleare: 
that the farmer is as important as any front-line soldier. He is doing 
his best. On the whole, he is putting up a gallant fight, but the 
odds still are against him... . 


“Without the farmer, we cannot win the war, and certainly, 
without him, we cannot win the peace.” 


Machinery and Labor Situation Acute 


3romfield tells of a black market in what little farm machinery 
there is available, asserting that to get around the OPA ceiling on 
prices an auctioneer at a sale “sells a bale of hay or a rooster for 
$1,200 and throws in” a tractor which when new about five years 
before was worth only $750. 


“There isn’t a county in which you cannot see farms and dairies 
that won’t be operated this year simply because of lack of machinery 
or labor,” he relates. 7 


Taking up the government plan for releasing men from the 
Army to do farm work and what he termed Secretary of Agricu’- 
ture Wickard’s proposed “dream army” of three million volunteer 
workers, the author-farmer says: “The number of men released 
for farm work, if any, is small enough to be ludicrous. .. . 


“The Secretary (Wickard) simply announced the project and 
‘left it lay’. Today there has been no effort at organization, and 
if one is being considered, it is on the basis of federal control, cer- 
tralized in Washington and foredoomed to failure. 


“If ... this ‘dream army’ .. . is planned on a state basis, county 


by county, city by city, it can become a billiant success... . 
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Decentralized Attack Necessary 


“Last year Minnesota under Governor Strassen did a brilliant 
b of solving her own farm problem after federal agencies had 
“This year a dozen states 


iiled completely,” Bromfield points out. 


re following Minnesota’s lead. The rebellion against centralized, 
ureaucratic federal government, with its errors, extravagance and 
efficiency is inextricably involved in the whole food-production 
spreading 


roblem. It will grow rather than diminish in intensity, 


‘om class to class as the food crisis increases. .. . 


“Consequences of the food shortage are terrifying in their pos- 


bilities,” he concludes. “They can not only defeat the Democratic 
irty; they also can put an end to lend-lease and force such a strong 
ly as Russia out of the war. They can change the temper of the 
\merican people and throw them back to blackest isolationism. 
hey can change the whole course of the human race for genera- 


” 
ons to come. 





Evaporated-Condensed Rationed 


ASHINGTON, D. 
were added to the growing list of 
Office of Price 
hese two dairy products were joined with the meats and fats 


C.—Evaporated and condensed milk 
rationed foods by the 
Administration in an order issued June Ist. 
ationing schedule effective with June 2nd, the rationing value being 
established at one point per pound. Tying in evaporated and con- 
lensed with the combination set-up, coupled with the further addi- 
tion of soft cheeses at varying point values, serves further to devalue 
ed stamps in War Ration Book No. 2, whose allotment per person 
as not been increased. 


In announcing the program the OPA said: “Since rationing 


s intended to reduce all non-essential consumption of canned milk 

order to conserve limited supplies for infant feeding and fot 
those who require it in special diets, as well as for persons unable 
o obtain adequate supplies of fresh milk, no additional points will 


ve made available to consumers for canned milk purchases.” 


The trade will handle milk as part of the meats and fats ration 
ng program, and, beginning June 2, are to collect and give up 
oints for all makes and purchases of evaporated and condensed 
nilk, except that milk in transit on June 1 to persons other thar 
onsumers may be acquired by them point-free. 


At a ration value of one point per pound, infant formulae will 
equire the surrender of about 7 points per week for milk, these 
oints to be provided out of the current ration of 16 points per 
eek allowed for the* total protein and fat requirement of ordinary 


iets. 


It is also estimated that from three to four points per week 
ill provide the amount of canned milk required by adults, although 
is urged that only persons unable to obtain fresh milk spend 


heir points for the limited canned milk supplies. 





Fluid Price Stays at $3.50 


Under the third successive suspension by the U. S. D. of A of 
1e operation of the seasonal variation in the farm price of fluid 
ulk in the New York milkshed, Dr. C. J. 
f the New York metropolitan milk marketing area, has posted a 


Blanford, administrator 


rice of $3.50 a hundred weight for fluid milk in June. 


The Department of 
New York federal-state milk marketing orders which would have 
educed the fluid price to $3.25 
ended for the months of April and May. 


Agriculture suspended a provision in the 
The identical clause also was sus- 
The suspensions have assured dairy farmers in the six states 


f the milkshed additional dairy income which the administrator 
‘stimated would amount, in all, to approximately $1,500,000. 


June, 1943 





You Should. Worry! 


ANY a milk plant operator secretly worries 
about his sanitary fittings. Every day as he sets them 
up he gives each one an extra twist to be sure it’s tight. 

And the “net” of 365 extra twists a year may be worn threads 
and a loose joint. It’s equipment that can’t be easily replaced 
just now, and more trouble is due as time goes on. 


With SEAL-LEAKS installed, you should worry 
about your connections. In all styles and shapes. Exact to size 
and thickness. Cut automatically from the now famous odorless, 
tasteless Beaverite stock, SEAL-LEAKS are in daily use from 
coast to coast, in the most exacting plants, and they must be good. 


SEAL-LEAKS are made up in the closest céllaboration with 
manufacturers of all leading milk equipment. 
them in the standard sizes. He also will secure special sizes or 

thicknesses promptly for you. Ask for SEAL-LEAKS by name. 4 


Your jobber stocks 











“The Universal Name in Gaskets 


BEAVERITE SXODUCTS. INC. 


Beaver Falls. New York. U: 
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Milk Utilization 


Federal-State Report Shows Uses of 
New York’s 1942 Flow—Total 
Second to Wisconsin 


Albany, N. Y.—The 7,452,000,000 pounds 
of milk leaving the farms of New York as 
sales in fluid form in 1942 exceeded similar 
sales of any other State except Wisconsin, 
and amounted to more than 11 per cent of 
the United States total of 65,004,000,000 
pounds. In contrast, however, only 112,- 
000,000 pounds of milk were separated for 
making the farm-skimmed cream sold by 
New York dairymen to butter factories and 
other establishments. This was an almost 
negligible fraction of national sales of this 
type, which required the separation of 31,- 
873,000,000 pounds of whole milk, according 
to a Federal-State report issued from the 
New York State Department of Agriculture 
and Markets. 

An additional 127,000,000 pounds of New 
York milk provided the cream from which 
an estimated 5,600,000 pounds of home- 
churned butter was made. Nationally, the 
production of 362,570,000 pounds of home- 
churned butter required the skimming of 


7,290,000,000 pounds of milk. 


The people in the farm households of New 
York consumed about 345,000,000 pounds of 
milk or its equivalent in cream, while similar 
national farm consumption was 11,783,000,0U 
pounds. 


Other Outlets Cited 


Calves required some milk also, about 249,- 
000,000 pounds being fed to those in New 
York, and 3,290,000,000 pounds to those in 
the whole Nation. This does not include 
milk sucked by calves. 


In 1942, New York had an average of 
1,345,000 cows of milking age (not including 
heifers not yet fresh) which, with an average 
annual production of 6,160 pounds per cow, 
produced 8,285,000,000 pounds of milk, util 
ized as indicated above. The 25,159,000 
cows in the United States, yielding at the 
rate of 4,739 pounds per cow in the year, 
produced 119,240,000,000 pounds of milk 


About 92 per cent of the milk produced 
on New York farms entered commercial 
channels as farm butter and farm-skimmed 
cream and whole milk sold, while 8 per cent 
was retained for use on the farm. In the 
United States as a whole, 82 per cent was 
commercial and 18 per cent was used at home. 

The farm-skimmed cream sold is used 
mainly for creamery butter. The whole milk 
sold finds a wide variety of uses such as 
fresh milk and cream for supplying the daily 
needs of consumers as well as a wide variety 
of dairy products, most important of which 
are cheeses of many kinds, and evaporated, 
condensed, and dried milk, with skimmilk 
by-products in wide variety. 

The value of sales of milk, cream, and 
farm butter in 1942 is estimated at $221,- 
963,000 in New York, and $2,332,253,000 in 
the United States. 


te Oo 


NEW SAFETY PAMPHLET 


Washington, D. C.—A timely new pamph- 
let, entitled Safety Speeds Production, has 
been published by the Division of Labor 
Standards, U. S. Department of Labor. It 
was prepared in response to widespread re- 
quests from management, faced with the cur- 
rent shortage of experienced supervisory em- 
ployees, especially those with any training 
in safety. 

Directed to supervisors, the material comes 
from the experience of hundreds of foremen. 
It was reviewed for accuracy and usefulness 
by safety engineers in large plants acting as 
representatives of the Labor Department’s 
National Committee for the Conservation of 
Manpower in War Industries. 

Requests for copies should be addressed 
to the Division of Labor Standards, U. S 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

——_ o — 
HEARING POSTPONED 

\ public hearing to consider evidence on 
proposed changes in the Louisville, Ky., fed- 
eral milk marketing order, originally set for 
June 4th, was postponed until June 9th, by 
the War Food Administration. The hearing 
will be held at 10 a.m., C.W.T. on that date 
in the Brown Hotel in Louisville. 


Dairy Month Launched 
(Continued from Page 180) 
supplied at reasonable cost by the 
National Dairy Council. Titles of 
the reels currently being shown in 
the movie houses are as follows: A 
Guide to Good Advertising; Amer- 
ica’s Favorite; America Learns t 
Fly; More Life in Living; and 
Husky and Skinny. These reels are 
being distributed at prices varying 
from $50.00 to $100.00. They were 
all produced professionally in respect 
to scenario, sound and photography. 
The nutritive facts presented are 
authentic and their presentation is 
understandingly dramatised but not 

exaggerated or commercialized. 


a ee 


WISCONSIN PROCLAMATION 


The resourcefulness of Wisconsin dairy- 
men in meeting production goals and pro- 
viding the United Nations with a large 
proportion of their dairy food requirements 
was lauded by Gov. Walter S. Goodland in 
officially designating June as “Dairy Month.” 

“Milk produced on the farms of this State 
totals 12 per cent of the national output,” 
the Governor stated. “A large part of that 
production is distributed throughout the 
world in the form of cheese, dried whole 
milk, dried skim milk, and evaporated milk.” 

The Governor urged that the efforts of 
Wisconsin farmers and dairy manufacturers 
be publicly recognized as vital to victory. 


— — o—mee 


W. H. ROBERTS HONORED 


Indianapodis, Ind. (EB)—W. Henry Rob- 
erts of this city, an executive in William F 


Roberts & Sons dairy, has been appointed 
junior grand deacon of the Indiana Grand 
& A. M., starting point in the 
official line. Mr. Roberts has been active 


Lodge, F. 


in various branches of masonry. He is a past 
master, a member of Raper Commandery No 
1 and Murat Temple here and is serving this 
year as thrice potent master of Scottish Rite. 





SAVE TIME FOR 


VICTORY 


By using SCHLUETER WASHING EQUIPMENT 





Power Separator 
Parts Washer 


The SCHLUETER Power Separator 
Parts Washer and the SCHLUETER 
Power Driven Sanitary Pipe Washer 
are engineered for efficiency and dur- 
ability. These two machines save 
hours of labor in washing separator 
parts and pipes and do a better job. 
Now, more than ever, you need this 
profit-making, time-saving equipment 
in YOUR PLANT. Write for details. 








Power Driven 
Sanitary Pipe Washer 


SCHLUETER DAIRY SUPPLY CO., Janesville, Wis. 
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Using Our Separator 





ltems of Interest Skimmed From 


Here and There 





Vitamin D 


O HELP assure that more of the milk 
sold in food stores will be Homogenized 
Vitamin D Milk, the Wisconsin Alumni 


Xesearch Foundation has prepared two highly 
ttractive store display pieces. 


fore Nowrishing -Richer flavor 


Greater Protection for Teeth and Bones 






HOMOGENIZED 
VITAMIN D 


One is a very colorful, double-faced hanger 


for overhead wires. The other is a handsome 
counter card which gives an attractive list- 
ng of eleven of the principal nutrients and 
vitamins in this milk and which states their 
respective functions in nourishing the body. 
Both pieces “headline” Homogenized Vitamin 
D Milk as “Your Biggest Milk Value.” 


Clean Milk 


VERY timely aid to the quality milk 

production program is an attractive, 

-whimsically illustrated leaflet, “10 
Rules For Clean Milk,” issued by Johnson 
Johnson & Johnson, makers of J & J Rapid- 
‘lo filter disks. 
Johnson & Johnson has consistently sup- 
orted the crusade to show dairy farmers 
ow to produce clean milk, not merely cleaned 
nilk. “10 Rules For Clean Milk” is an 
ffective step in this program, illustrating 
mportant but easily overlooked details which 


ssure clean milk production. 


J & J Rapid-Flo filter disks have been 
advocated on the basis of providing dairy 
farmers with a reliable farm sediment test, 


because of their excellent ability in removing 
dirt which may get into milk, thus illustrat- 
ing to farmers where improvements in sani- 
tary precautions can be made. 


“10 Rules For Clean Milk” leaflets are 
offered free to milk plants for distribution to 
producers. A supply will be sent by writing 
to Filter Products Division, Johnson & John- 
son, 4949 West 65th St., Chicago, III. 


Sediment Test 


-Z-Lock Sediment Test Record Cards, 
Bi exclusively by the Sediment Test- 

ing Supply Company of Chicago, are 
for the purpose of impressing milk patrous’ 
with the comparative cleanliness of their 
milk as revealed by the sediment test 


The card provides space for the patron's 
disc with a cellophane protective cover and 
illustrations of different 
standards for comparison. The cards are of 
Samples will be 


three cleanliness 
suitable size for mailing. 
gladly sent by writing to the Sediment Test- 
ing Supply Company, 20 East Jackson Boule 
vard, Chicago, III. 


War Packaging 

OW parcels for American war prison- 

ers, heavy electrodes for Russia, ply- 
wood for Britain, food for the Allies, 
firebrick for Canada, surgical dressings for 
the U. 


items are protected for safe delivery is in- 


S. Army and a number of other war 


terestingly illustrated in’ the current issue 
of Acme Process News, No. 12. This 12 
page house organ by the manufacturer of 
Acme Steelstrap should be helpful to every 
shipper whose products are transported to 
the fighting and production fronts. Acme 
Steel Company, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago. 


Horses 

AYNE DINSMORE, secretary of 

the Horse and Mule Association of 
America, stated in a recent bulletin, 
“Veteran buyers of horses and mules who 


purchase direct from farms, agree in de- 
claring they never have known so great a 
scarcity of young work stock from 1 to 4 
years of age.” 


Laboratories 


ICTURED here is the front cover of a new 
booklet entitled “Mojonnier Specialties 
for Laboratory and Plant”, just issued 
and available free upon request. Its illus- 
trated pages contain a most complete list- 
ing of laboratory equipment and accessories 











which have proved most essential and effec- 
tive over a period of many years in the con- 
trol and processing of America’s dairy prod- 
ucts. Every dairy may have a copy of this 
brochure by writing for Bulletin No. 125, 
Mojonnier Bros. Co., 4601 W. Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Vacuum Pumps 


MERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COM- 
PANY, Chicago, IIl., has issued Bulletin 


10, describing its new bellows-type 


vacuum pumps. Designtd for production ana 


laboratory applications, the pumps are avail 


able in three standard sizes The bulletin 
describes construction features, and gives a 


table of specifications for each model 





SPRAY PROCESS 
| 


DRYERS 


for 


| Milk, Eggs and Other Foods 


CO 


Ask us for Location of Nearest 
Installation 


|. c. E. 


ROGERS CO. 


: 
; 





8731 Witt 





Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


_ VACUUM 
PANS 


Desired Capacities 


Oo 


HIGH TEMPERATURE CREAM 
PASTEURIZERS 
Pasteurizes, Vacuum Treats, Removes 
Objectionable Odors and Flavors 


4A Roger's Installation at 
MacDonald Dairy, Flint, Mich. 


In All 
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Freedom From Want 


World Food 
Proposed—Permanent 
Allied Food Office Planned 


Minimum Per Capita 


Standard 


After sixteen days of sessions at Hot 
Springs, Va., the United Nations conferenc: 
on food and agriculture came to a close June 
3, in an atmosphere of hand-shaking, good 
Repre- 
sentatives of forty-five friendly nations par- 


fellowship and good-will resolutions. 


ticipated in the discussions that were motivat 
ed to set a pattern of “peace through plenty” 
throughout the world in the post-war period. 


Spokesmen for the conference stated that 
one of the great things accomplished was the 
demonstration that “we can work together.” 
Concluding the long series of sessions the 
delegates affixed their signatures to a docu- 
ment that arranges for the formation of an 
interim commission which, in turn, is to lead 
to the setting up of a permanent office to 
implement the findings of the conference. The 
interim commission will be called into session 
before July 15. It will 
recommend to the various governments th« 


at Washington 


establishment of a permanent food organiza- 
tion for the United Nations, to be called th 
United Nations Food Office. 


That section of the conference concerned 
with nutrition, drew up a minimum dietary 
standard, or simple yardstick, for the world, 
by which the sufficiency or insufficency of th 
diets of all people can be measured. It 
recommendations 
Council into 


translates the nutritional 
of the National 
amounts for each person per annum for the 


Research 


United States civilian population. 


Dietary Plans 


Of the two plans one is relatively eco 
nomical while the other is relatively costly. 


Kilograms per 


Food groups capita per year 


Plan 1 Plan 2 
Milk (as fluid) °217 e240 
Fat 23 2 
Meats, fish, poultry 41 
Eggs #228 +276 
Grain products 104 88 
Starch-rich tubers, roots, fruits 82 ( 
Matur leguminous seeds, nuts 11 ( 
Vitamin-C-rich fruits 6 i 
Leafy, green, yellow vegetables 36 70 







Viewing the Future Milk 


With the largest, best 
equipped plant of its type 
in the N. W., we are plan- 
ning now the better milk- 
truck tank you'll need after 
the war. 

Custom-built, stream- 
lined, and of finest crafts- 
manship and material, to- 
morrow’s Brown-built truck- 
tanks will offer everything 
you desire. 


BROWN STEEL TANK 


MINNEAPOLIS 



























ha : week in the TUESDAY edition of our daily 


Producers’ Price - Current 
SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 

Subscription Price 

This Issue Weekly 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 

1723 CHAMBERS STREET 

Upen Receipt of Check You Will Be placed immediately en | 
Mailing List 


































MINNESOTA 


Kilograms per 


Food groups capita per year 





Plan 1 Plan 2 

Other vegetables and fruits 54 88 

Sugars 16 16 

*Liter. f¢Unit. Weights referred to are those 

as sold in “retail markets. 1 Kem. 2.2 pounds; 
1 Lit. = 1.06 Quarts. 


The relatively economical diet was trans- 
lated to contain approximately the following: 


Slightly more than one pint of milk 

Three ounces of butter and other fats 

Six ounces of meat, fish or poultry 

Three eggs every two days. 

Ten ounces of grain products, such as bread and 
cereals 

A half pound of starch-rich vegetables such as 
potatoes or yams. 

Slightly more than one ounce of 
vegetables, such as peas or beans 

Four ounces of such vitamin-rich products as 
citrus fruits and tomatoes 

Four ounces of leafy, green and yellow vegetables. 

Two ounces of sugar. 

o~—m<e 


NEW POWDERED MILK PLANT 


leguminous 





Ashland, Wis.—The Ashland Produce Co. 
has opened a new powdered milk plant at 119 
Tenth Ave. E. 
was formerly engaged in the trucking of 


Thomas Menzies, proprietor 


farm produce and now has a 10-year contract 
with the Ward Milk Products Co., subsidiary 
of Kraft Cheese Co., for all of the milk 
products which his plant can produce. 

At present the company is turning out from 
2,000 to 3,000 pounds of finished products 
daily and expects to triple this quantity with- 
in a short time. 
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INDIANA DIARY CONFERENCE 


War Problems to Be Highlighted at 
State Meeting of Manufacturers 


Executives and managers of all types of 
dairy plants in Indiana will meet at the 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, June 15 and 
16 to consider the current problems facing 
the industry, it was announced by C. C. 
Hadley, General Secretary. 

The Conference will be opened by E. B. 
McNatt, Regional War Labor Board Di- 
rector, who will discuss “Wage Regulations, 
Increases, Adjustments As Applied to the 
Dairy Industry”. 
\s They Affect the Dairy Industry,” 
“Deferment and Use of Replacement Sched- 
ules” and “ODT Plans for Conservation of 


“War Manpower Regula- 


tions 


Milk and Cream Procurement Trucks” will 
be discussed. 

The new War Food Administration Set- 
Aside Orders, Roll-backs and Government 


Subsidy Programs will be discussed by 
Frank E. Blood of the WFA, A. L. Ronne- 
berg of the DPMA. Price Regulations and 
Recent Interpretations of Dairy Pricing 
Orders, Taxes As They Affect the Dairy 
Industry, and the Economic History of Gov- 
ernment Subsidies will be discussed by state 
and regional leaders. 

The Conference will close June 16, with 
a unique luncheon program provided by 
wounded soldiers, who have fought in the 
battles of the Pacific and Africa. They will 
describe, “War As We Lived It’. 

<a 


MILK PLANT DAMAGED 
Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—The 
Condensed Milk Co. at Lebanon, Ind., was 


Indiana 


the scene recently of a peculiar accident when 
a large transport truck swerved from the 
street to escape collision with a railroad train 
and crashed into the high water tower in 
The tank, truck 
The truck turned 


the yard of the company. 
and trailer were wrecked. 
on its side and was crushed by the falling 
tank and deluged with tons of water. The 
demolished tank was a unit in the wate 
system of the plant, but emergency connec- 
tions, already installed, enabled the plant to 
resume operations within two minutes fol- 
lowing the crash. 

Although the firm is engaged in essential 
war work, replacement of the destroyed 
property may present a problem. Three years 
ago a truck destroyed the pump house, nar 
After the 
last accident, company executives from this 
city ordered a retaining wall installed to 


rowly missing the water tower. 


protect the plant proper. 
or 2 


J. G. SMITH DIES 


Guilford College, N. C.—Funeral services 
for James G. Smith, prominent Guilford Col 


lege dairyman, were held at his home on 


Oak Ridge Road here recently. 


Mr. Smith was owner and operator of 


Valley Farm 


years. 


Dairy for more than fort; 
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Knowledge of Dry Skimmilk Prices Now is Im- 
portant in Operatin 
Marketing Orders 


Market Quotations and Comments on FLUID 
RY SKIMMILK AND 


Under the Federal-State Milk | 
or the New York Area. 


CON- 
are available regularly each | 


$3.00 vo: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. ' 
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REPORTS ON BREED PROGRESS 





American Guernsey Cattle Club Ex- 


pands Registration Work 


Boston, Mass.—With the regular annual 
meeting of The American Guernsey Cattle 
Club canceled at the request of government 
transportation authorities, Karl B. Musser, 
secretary and treasurer, reported to the board 
of directors that the organization had handled 
150,146 recordings of registrations, transfers 
and birth reports during the past year, as 
compared with 30,577 during the war-year 
1917. He said the Guernsey breed during 
the quarter century increased 500 per cent. 

The performance record on females in the 
Guernsey breed is now to include their type 
rating, as well as production and breeding 
history, according to plans adopted by Club 
directors. The plan is that, in addition to 
the official testing and publishing of produc- 
tion data, each cow on test will be inspected 
by a qualified judge and her type rating for 
general appearance, dairy temperament, body 
capacity and mammary system will be record- 
ed. The registration certificate will con 
tinue to give four generations of breeding 
for each animal. 

Mr. Musser says that with the decreasing 
opportunity for travel and lack of time on 
the part of breeders, it is essential that in 
formation be made available to persons wish- 
ing to buy foundation 


animals and herd 


sires. The fundamental policy is to con- 
tinue those activities that will give all pos- 
sible information on the merits of individual 
animals to owners and breeders, as well as 
prospective buyers. 


—e— 6 >-o— 


MICHIGAN DAIRY BOOSTERS 





Orr, 
Michigan Dairy Boosters, reports the fol- 


Glenn L. secretary-treasurer of the 
lowing officers elected for the ensuing year: 
Larry J. Doyle, President, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co.; Jos. Ss. Hall, Vice-President, Buhl 
Stamping Co.; Glenn L. 
Treasurer, War Production Board. 
Directors: Burt P. Fortney, Warnsman- 


Orr, Secretary- 


Fortney Body Co.; Ray T. Starr, Butler 
Paper Co.; John Jennings, Dudley Paper 
Co.; Dick Murray, Sealright Co.; Harry 


KURLY KATE 


METAL 


° 
M elas nore 


Order 

from Your 
Jobber or 
Write Direct 


June, 1943 


Designed 
cleaning all types of dairy 
equipment and utensils 
Will not rust or splinter, 
cut the hands or injure 
metal or plated surfaces 
Kurly Kate Metal Sponges 
are fast working, easy to 
use, 
clean 
LESS STEEL, 
SILVER AND BRONZE. 


KURLY KATE CORPORATION 
216 NORTH CLINTON ST., 








Conroy, Wyandotte Chemicals; W. L. 
Molloy, Grand Rapids Cabinet, Director-at- 
large. 

The following committees were appointed 
by President Doyle: 

Membership Committee: Bruce E. Wil- 
liams, S. D. Fenner, John F. Svhlick, Lester 
K. Sedine, Murray Nissman, Lester J. Edge, 
Carl J. Jordan and R. E. Conley. 

Resolutions Committee: Robert J. EIll- 
wanger, C. E. Langfield, Wayne Riley, Wm. 
P. Young, Harry J. Kibbe and 
Pryser. 


Ray C. 
Appeals Committee: George B. 
Earl G. Weed, Claude A. 
G. Coburn. 
Auditing Committee: Harry G. 
W. L. Molloy, Burt P. 
Woodward, Theo. 


Campbell, 
Grove and Harold 


Parsons, 
Fortney, G. A. 
Huetteman and Mack 
Sweezy. 
oe 
ADDING DRYING UNIT 

Arkansas City, Kan—The Arkansas City 
Co-operative Milk Association, 1016 S. Sum- 
mit St., has started a vast enlargement of 
its plant in this city. The plant is being 


remodeled for the addition of a modern 
powdered milk department. The new machin- 
ery and equipment is now on the ground for 
installation and as soon as the building re 
modeling is completed the machinery and 
equipment will be set up and put in operativn. 


mile zone. 


> 


TRADE COMMISSION ACTION 


Washington, D. C.—National Association 
of Sanitary Milk Bottle 


turers, Philadelphia, its officers and six mem- 


Closure Manufac- 
ber manufacturers were ordered June 4 by 
the Federal Trade Commission to cease and 
desist from entering into or carrying out 
any combinations or agreements to fix prices 
or otherwise to restrict competition in the 
milk bottle 


through jobbers. 
_—_- « 


REFRIGERATION REPAIRS 


sale of closure caps direct to 


dairies or 








Purchase orders for maintenance and repair 
parts for industrial and commercial refriger- 
ating and air conditioning equipment must 





bear preference ratings of AA-5 or higher 
according to Limitation Order L-38 as 
amended May 28, by the War Production 
Soard. 

The rating previously required was AA-4 
or higher. The present change is made to 
bring L-38 in line with the minimum prefer- 
ence ratings for repair and maintenance parts 
established by CMP Regulation No. 5 as 
amended May 14, 1943. 
ottine - 


MILK FOR SHIP RATIONED 





Harry W. Durning, Collector of Customs, 
Port of New York, issued instructions June 
2, to cover the lading of canned milk 

Under the extended order covering canned 
condensed and evaporated milk for men on 
ships, the allowance will be one-third pound 
per man, per day, plus 20 per cent for safety 
allowance. Suppliers delivering canned milk 
to the piers, for delivery as ship’s stores, 
must present a list to the inspector showing 
in detail the type of milk, together with the 
number of cases and size of cans. 

ee 

OPERATE VOLUNTARY CONTROL 

Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—The Indianapolis 
milk marketing area has begun operating on 
a voluntary system practically identical to 
under 


Board The stat 


the methods enforced 

the State Milk Control 
board order controlling this area has 
The last 
enact the law creating the Stat 


provisions of 


xpired 
Assembly declined to re 
Milk 


will expire June 30. The 


General 
soard, 
and this agency 
purpose of the voluntary system is to provide 
an orderly market here and producers will 
continue to receive a uniform price 
cansaidiaiialaebeaminns 
ANNUAL MEETING AHEAD 

Ole Hanson, general manager of the Farm- 
ers Equity Co-operative Creamery Associa 
tion, Orleans, Nebraska, announces that the 
twenty-sixth annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of that cooperative will be held in 
McCook, Nebraska, June 16 

In addition to the annual reports and elec- 
tion of 
few addresses and a musical entertainment. 


directors there will be a lunch, a 





especially for 


and easy to keep 
Made in STAIN- 
NICKEL 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


DRY MILK — 


SPONGES Bm CREAM MANUFACTURERS | 


BUTTERMILK POWDER 
WHOLE MILK POWDER 


For Human Consumption 


Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
Phone: Harrison 8688 


Cars or Less 


CHICAGO 














N. Y. April Price $3.04 


Uniform Net Return to Metropolitan 
Area Dairymen Suppliers 
Hits: Record High 


Dairymen in the New York Milk Shed 
supplying the Metropolitan area through 462 
approved plants furnished deliveries worth 
$17,604,626.96 during the month of April ac- 
cording to the monthly report of Dr. C. J. 
Blanford, administrator of the New York 
Metropolitan marketing area. Dairy farmers 
participating in the pool totalled 53,951, and 
their shipments had a net farm value of 
$17,514,354. 


The farm value, reckoned at the record 
high uniform price of $3.04 a hundredweight 
for April milk, includes butterfat payments 
worth $328,135.30, averaging nearly six cents 
for every hundredweight of milk marketed 
at New York pool prices, and _ location 
premiums amounting to $155,504.79. The 
difference between the total value of the 
April pool and the net yield is accounted for 
largely by the deduction of $96,361.53 from 
the producer fund for cooperative payments. 
The sum was shared by 75 associations. 


Value 21.5 Per Cent Over 1942 


The net farm value of the April pool is 
21.5 per cent richer than the April, 1942, 
return of $14,410,839.71. The gain, amount- 
ing to $3,103,514.29, is the result of an in- 
crease of 74 cents in the uniform rate. The 
April, 1942, price was $2.30. The rise in the 
April uniform rate, exactly 32.2 per cent, was 
more than enough to offset a decrease of 7 
per cent in the amount of milk that was 
handled through New York-area approved 
plants this April, Dr. Blanford stated. 


This year’s pool contained 562,322,760 
pounds of milk, while the pool of a year ago, 
iormed by deliveries at 481 plants, came to 
604,938,430 pounds. The shrinkage in volume 
is accounted for in part by the withdrawal of 
individual producers and in part by the loss 
of 19 plants, many of which are now supply- 
ing other markets. The producers approved 
by the New York area last year numbered 


57,363. 


The decrease in the volume of New York- 
area approved milk was spread over nearly 
all the milkshed with the exceptions of five 
counties in Northern New York and West- 
chester County in the marketing area. Nor- 
thern counties reported with larger produc- 
tion are Clinton, Franklin, Jefferson, and St. 
Lawrence. The 74-cent rise in the uniform 
price, however, was large enough to credit 
every county, but one, Cortland, New York, 
with an increased return. Rises in returns 
ranged upward to Westchester’s peak of 46.6 
per cent. Seven other counties recorded gains 
of more than 30 per cent. In addition to the 
five northern counties with larger volumes, 
they include Columbia and Onondaga, also 
in New York. 
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Looks for $20,000,00 in May 


A record return of $19,940,000 from the 
milk received in May at New York-area 
approved plants is in prospect, according to 
Dr. Blanford, who has announced that the 
estimated uniform rate of return for the 
month’s deliveries is $3.03 a hundredweight. 


“If the forecast return, falling just short 
of $20,000,000 is realized,” the administrator 
said, “the yield from May, 1943 will become 
the richest on record for any month. The 
record is now held by the New York pool 


of May, 1942 which had a farm value in 


excess of $17,800,000. 


“The prospective return, topping the yield 
from May, 1942 by a little more than $2,000,- 
000, means that dairy farm income for the 
month has risen nearly 12 per cent in the 
past year. 


“The estimated rate of return, however, is 
29.5 per cent larger than the price o1 $2.34 
that applied to deliveries in the same month 
last year. The anticipated income from the 
month’s deliveries has not increased at the 
same rate because deliveries in May are esti- 
mated at 12.5 per cent less than the receipts 
at New York-area approved plants in May, 
1942. Fewer plants and fewer producers 
account in the main for the foreseen reduc- 
tion in volume. 


“The current pool should contain approxi- 
mately 635,000,000 pounds. The pool of 
twelve months ago, however, set an all-time 
record when deliveries totaled 725,304,622 
pounds. Part of the anticipated decrease of 
nearly 90,000,000 pounds can be ascribed to 
adverse weather conditions this year in con- 
trast with extremely favorable conditions 
that prevailed in May, 1942.” 


April Minimum Prices 


Basic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 201- 
210 mile zone in effect in New York City 
Area under the Federal-State Marketing 
Agreement used by all handlers in figuring 
returns for April. 


Price Per point 
per butterfat 
Class ewt. differential 
1 $3.50 
I (Relief) . 2.93 
I (Outside) 
II-A 
II-B 
II-C 


058 
058 
683 
796 
126 
041 
-607 


bom no no bo OS be PY bo 


+Plus uniform price for April, 1943 
April Uniform Milk Price 


Administrator C. J. Blanford has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month of 
April of $3.04 per 100 Ibs. for 3.5 per cent 
milk received from producers at plants in 
the 201-210 mile zone under the federal- 
state orders regulating the handling of milk 
in the New York Metropolitan marketing 
area. This is even with March and 74c 
above April, 1942. 


Sheffield April Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced a net 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during April of $3.03 per 100 lbs. after de- 
duction of lc for association dues and adver- 
tising tax. This compared with a March 
net figure of $3.03 and an April, 1942 rate 
of $2.29. The price applies to the 201-210 


League April Pool Price 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation average net paid pool return to pro- 
ducers for April was $2.97 per 100 Ibs. 
for 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone. The comparable March fig- 
ure was $2.97. The April, 1942 price was 
$2.225. This includes an average city and 
location plus differential of 3c. Grade A pre- 
miums where earned are in addition. 


April Milk Receipts 
YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 

40-Qt. Cans———— 

Milk Cream Cond. 
3,378,399 62,546 
Apr., 1942 3,229,887 121,828 

Mar., 1943 . 3,475,331 59,965 

Mar., 1942 3,265,469 110,42: 

2 


Apr., 1943 


Jan.-Apr., 1943 376,264 218 
Jan.-Apr., 1942 542,451 435, 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 


Milk reg Cond. 
Apr., 1943 777,597 458 17,080 
Apr., 1942 765,906 28,: 14,521 
Mar., 1943 791.772 ° 12,297 
Mar., 1942 770,893 22, 14,859 
Jan.-Apr., 1943 3,031,222 66.15 43,217 
Jan.-Apr., 1942 2,952,432 88,652 47,873 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans 
Milk Cream Cond 
641,830 41,022 18,190 
566,367 51,125 10,178 
Mar., 1943 648,632 42,390 13,132 
Mar., 1942 568.898 48,453 9,905 
Jan.-Apr., 1943 2,503,052 144,827 47,884 
Jan.-Apr., 1942 2,155,882 186,854 36,410 
—— Oo 


RECENT CASEIN RULINGS 





Apr., 1943 
Apr., 1942 


Maximum prices established for casein are 
based on net weight, and not on gross, the 
OPA announced June 2. In no case may 
the seller who must supply the bag at his 
own expense include its weight as part of 
the weight of the commodity. 

Allocations of casein during June for 
civilian paint has been reduced 65 per cent 
and for food uses, 12 per cent. 

A processor of casein is ordered not to 
receive unground casein without taking title 
from the shipping manufacturer at a price 
less than the maximum permitted for grind- 
ing and blending under MPR-289, Amend- 
ment 8. 


— 


. BOTTLE EXCHANGE MEETING 


Representatives of the National Association 
of Bottle Exchanges, at their last meeting 
in Pittsburgh, discussed bottle exchange 
problems under OPA Maximum Price Regu- 
lations under provisions of FDO No. 11. 

Joe W. Imler, Manager, Allegheny County 
Milk Exchange, Pittsburgh, was elected 
President of the Association. Thomas Wad- 
dell, Manager, Philadelphia Milk Exchange, 
was elected a Director. 
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DuMond Replaces Noyes 
New Commissioner of New York Agri- 
culture and Markets a Farmer and 
Farm Bureau President 


C. Chester 
County and 


DuMond, 
president of 


farmer in Ulster 

the New York 
Bureau, has been appointed 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Markets 
hy Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 


tate Farm 


succeeds Holton 
Noyes, who plans to retire to his farm 
Oneida. 


Mr. DuMond in his appoint- 
ment stated that his new responsibility of- 
fered “great opportunity to do a lot for the 
farmers of New York State” and “to co- 
ordinate farm economy with consumer in- 


The new commissioner 


accepting 


terests.” 


Emphasizing the importance of New York 
State in the production of “protective” foods 
such a milk, vegetables, fruits and poultry 
and second in the production of dairy prod- 
ucts, Mr. DuMond said it would be the 
policy of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture and Markets under his administration 
to stimulate greater production. 


He pointed out that New York farmers 
have a distinct advantage by being close to 
large markets that provide a 
huge and constant outlet for their products. 


consuming 


Prominent in Agriculture 


\s president of the State Farm Bureau 
and member of the board of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, he has been iden- 
tified with national farming interests and a 
leading representative of New York agri- 
culture. He is chairman of the Agriculture 
War Committee of the State War Council, 


in which capacity he has been in personal 
contact with agricultural 
sections of the state. 


problems in all 


He is a past master of Ulster Park Grange 
and a member of the State Horticultural 
Society. In 1939, he received the citation of 
Master Farmer from the American 
turalist Foundation. 

ee ot 


STUDY MILK ORDINANCE 


A gricul- 


New Albany, Ind. (EB)—This city’s entire 
City Council has been appointed as a com- 
mittee to look into the milk situation in this 
area to determine whether or not repeal of 
a city milk labeling ordinance will be of any 
benefit to small independent dairies. As a 
committee, the council is to report back to 
Mayor Raymond L. Jaegers at a meeting in 
June and on that report will depend whether 
or not the ordinance, which some members 
claim is forcing smaller dairies out 
of business and “playing iftto the hands” of 
the larger dairies, remains on the city’s books. 

A spokesman for the council said that the 
labeling ordinance, which provides a full-time 
milk inspector and requires that all milk 
delivered to the consumers in that area be 


some 


labeled according to grade, has made it neces- 
sary for the erstwhile raw milk dealers to 
renovate their plants to meet rigid require- 
ments laid down by the inspector, and con- 
sequently has been forcing some of them out 
of business. 
—__—o—~— ¢ —___ 
ERIC WEBSTER QUITS WPB 

Announcement has been .made that Eric 
Webster has resigned from his post as Chief 
of the Dairy Unit, Industrial 
Machinery Branch of the War Production 
Board. He has returned to his former con- 
nection with the Eastern Dairy Equipment 
Company in New York. 


General 








ELAS SIU? 02) 
ADV Bin TISING 


RATES: ‘Position Wanted.’’ 50c. Limit of 
50 words; 2¢ for each additional word. All 
other advertisements. 5¢ a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, 15c extra to cover return 
postuce. The name and address should be 
included in counting the words. 


All paymenta strictly in advance. 


POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Married man, 
beyond draft age, whose long record as sup- 
erintendent of manufacturing and fluid milk 
plants is second to none, seeks connection 
with responsible firm. Box 452, care this 
publication. 4-M-3 


WANTED—Position as creamery fore- 
man. Can manufacture American cheese, 
pot cheese, sour cream, buttermilk, pasteur- 
izing milk and cream and bottling in bottles 
and paper containers. Understand the opera 
tion of milk plant machinery. Can give 
best of references. Available after June Ist 
30x 478, care this publication. 6-M 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 


change. 





























desires a 
Seventeen years’ practical experi- 
ence. Married, with family—3B classifica- 
tion. Dairy college education; laboratory 
control work. Wants a responsible position 
with a milk company bottling 200 cans or 
more milk daily. Can handle men. Some 
experience with ice cream. Located 60 miles 
from New York City. Willing to go any- 
where. Box 483, care this publication. 6-M 


PLANT MANAGER available. Twenty- 
five years’ experience covering dried milk, 
whole milk, ice cream, butter and all other 
dairy products. Experienced in all details 
of production, sales and management. Age 
43, married, good health. Best of references. 
Interested in opportunity to connect with a 
good plant. Box 477A, care this publication. 

6-M-B 
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Statistical Review of the New York Market for May, 1943 
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DRY SKIMMILK 


N. Y. MILK PRICES 


zone in effect 
handlers in figuring 
Feed May Price 
3@ 9° per 
+h > Class cwt 
81@ 9 I ‘ 
83@*9 |jI (Relief) 93 04 
8I@ : I (Outside) 

II-A 

II-B 

1I-C 

II-D 

II-E 


returns 


May 1-15 
May 16-31 


+Plus uniform price for May, 1943 


Fresh 
1942-43 Cream 
Apr 3,2 398 62,546 
Mar. 3,475.33 59.965 
Feb. ‘ . 76,338 
Jan. ’ 83,048 
Dec. ° ° 78.805 
Nov. ° ’ 99,367 


Frozen 


3,702 
4,876 
3,073 
5, 266 
12,134 
10,446 








Zasic prices for’ 3.5% milk in 201-210 mile 
n New York City Area under 


—Hot Roller— |jthe Federal-State Marketing Agreement used 


for 


Per point 
butterfat 
differential 


Reoil & Truck Receipts at N.Y.C.&Metrop. Area 
(Statistics of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
Fresh 
Cream Cond. Milk 
43.762 
29,983 
20,446 
24,166 
30.186 «| 
32,980 





June, 1943 
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HELP WANTED 

ACCOUNTANT, BOOKKEEPER, OF- 
FICE MANAGER, age 42, desires connec- 
tion with milk concern in Metropolitan Area 
or New York State. Experience covers 15 
years in dairy industry handling country re- 
ports, milk classifications, supervision of milk 
routes, financial reports, cost reports, farmers’ 
returns, administrator reports, sales, analysis, 
all forms of tax returns, credits and collec- 
tions. Experienced in country operations. 
\vailable immediately. A-1 reference. Ad- 

dress Box 469, care this publication. 
5-M-2; B-E 

WANTED TO LOCATE 
JOHN FISHER, builder of dry milk 


plants. Dewart Milk Products Co., Dewart, 
Pa. 5-M-2 


SKIM MILK WANTED 


We are interested in a regular supply of 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 cans up 
per day. Will accept a temporary arrange- 
ment, but a permanent arrangement is pre- 
ferred. Box 482, care this publication. M-t-f 

WANTED TO BUY 

WANTED — Surplus 40 per cent fresh 
separated cream, Pennsylvania approved. 
Will pay cash and supply cans. Box 477, 
care this publication. 6-M-B 
































EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

FOR SALE—Complete plant equipment— 
5,000 to 10,000 quarts daily. Includes 8 wide 
washer, conveyors, all latest equipment. Box 
461, care this publication. 5-M-2 

FOR SALE—Washer and Filler, 60 bot- 
tles per minute, 8 wide, CP, like new. Power 
bottle conveyor, stainless steel hood. Gravity 
case conveyor. Henry L. Nielsen, Warwick, 
N. Y. Tel. 160. 6-M 

FOR SALE—One Sturdy Built Washer 
Full automatic infeed and discharge with 
chlorinator attached. Two years old. A-l 
shape, very reasonable. One 150 gallon 
Wright Grade A pasteurizer. Paddle type 
agitation. Stainless steel inside, equipped 





with circulating pump. Golden State Farms, 


Goffle Road, Midland Park, N. J. 


204 


FOR SALE—60 gallon Pfaudler Pasteur- 
izer or Tank with revolving coil; 100 and 
150 gallon Stainless Steel Pasteurizers; 300 
gallon Wizard (C. P.) Coil Vat with stain- 
less steel lining and tinned copper coil; Type 
“B”, “J” and “L” Milwaukee Fillers; No. 
5 Creamery Package Filler, s. s. bowl, 72 
b. p. m.; G-10 Cherry-Burrell Nu-Line Filler, 
bowl, 48 to 55 b. p. m.; Model “B” 
and “C” Mojonnier Fillers; 5 ft. and 6 ft. 
Tubular Surface Coolers; 10 ft. Direct Ex- 
pansion Cooler, 14 ammonia tubes; No. 4 
Peerless Barrel Heater, 12,000 Ibs. per hour; 
4 Wide, 6 Wide and 8 Wide Soaker Type 
Sottle Washers; C. P. Rotary Bottle Wash- 
er, 22 b. p. m.; 300 gallon Nickel Holding 


Ss. S&S. 


Tanks, insulated; Wisner Peerless Can 
Rinser, Sterlizer and Dryer; 300 gallon 
Nickel Receiving Vat; E-28, No. 40 and 


No. 71 De Laval Separators: Model D Mo- 
jonnier Fat and Solids Tester: 60 to 400 
gallon Homogenizers or Viscolizers: 6 ft. 
Copper Vacuum Pan; 40 qt. Direct Expan- 
sion Freezer. Write or wire your require- 
ments. Lester Kehoe Machinery Corpora- 
tion, 1 East 42nd St.. New York, N. Y 


Telephone MUrray Hill 2-4616. 6-M 





pressor for methyl chloride, complete with 
two h. p. motor and two Peerless blowers, 
capacity of 25,000 b. t. u. per hour, will 
maintain 3,000 cubic feet of ice box at 38 
degrees; three eight-wide Heil bottle wash- 
ers, 72 a minute; one 90 Mojonnier filler 
either 48 M. M. or No. 2 caps; one A. A. Mo 
jonnier filler, No. 2 caps; one 12,000 Ibs 
per hour’ Von Gunten filters; one How 
scale for 400-can truck or storage tank witl 
registering beam; five 300-gal. Cherry 
3urrell stainless steel spray vats, 300-gallor 
tinned copper and Stainless Steel receiving 
vat and cover—1,000 Ib.; double compart 
ment tinned copper and Stainless Steel weig! 
can. Room 73, 321 Broadway, New Yor! 
City—W Orth 2-4975. 6-\ 


FOR SALE—3, 8 wide Heil Bottle Wash 
ers (72 per); 1, Von Gunten 15,000 Ib 
Milk Filter; 1, Model AA Mojonnier Milk 
Bottle Filler (120 per); 1, Model 90 Mo 
jonnier Bottle Filler (90 per); 1, Model B 
Mojonnier Bottle Filler (72 per); 2, Per 
mutit Water Softeners; 1, York Plate Typ: 
Heat Exchanger, complete with Hot Water 
Set, and Bristol Recorders, Heat Controll 


Conserve Your Present 


Supply of Milk Cans! 


Rustproof them with— 
SORENSEN’S E-P BUTTONS 


These buttons operate on the principle of 
electro-plating. They cause no taints or off 
flavors. The lactic acid always present in milk 
or cream acts as the electrolyte. The button 
instantly sets up a replating action on rust 
spots in the can. Place one in each can in use, 
and in your new cans also. 


PRICES: No. 
Box of 25, 
boxes of 25 each, $54.00. 
Minneapolis. 
tities on request. 


Buttons: 





103 Sorensen’s E-P 
$5.50. Ten 
F.O.B. 
Prices on larger quan- 


Manufacturers of 
Sorensen’s Retin 
“CROMATIN”’ 











THE SORENSEN CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


4033 23rd Avenue, South 


FOR SALE — One Creamery Package 
Stainless Steel Pasteurizer—150 Gal. Com- 
plete; one Cherry-Burrell Milk Filter— 
Stainless Steel— two Recording Thermome- 
ters; one 1% inch milk pump and motor; 
one Deep Well Pump and motor, 125 gal. 
per minute against 70 inch head; one hand 
capper, No. 2 Caps; one Standard Cap and 
Seal. Hooder and Ringer; one 4x4 Frick 
automatic self contained unit complete with 
motor and panel board; one 250 gallon, one 
400 gallon bronze head Creamery Package 
homogenizer with motor; one 300 
National homogenizer practically new staiti- 
less steel head, New York City approved 
with motor; one six-wide C. P. soaker bot- 
tle washer, comeback type, just rebuilt like 
new; one 5x5 Frick compressor complete 
and with 25 h. p. motor; one 5x5 Frick 
compressor only; one 8-per-minute milk can 
washer straightaway with cover replacer: 


one I. T. cooler, 16 two inch milk tubes 10 
feet long; one I. T. cooler, 10 feet long, 
eight 1% tubes; one surface cooler, 14 


feet long; two 10 foot tube sections; one 
I. T. heater cooler, forty-eight 11% inch tubes, 
10 feet long; one W2003 Universal com- 





gallon - 





ers; 1, Roots Connerville Blower complete; 
1, Oakes & Burger Straightaway Can Wash- 
er; 1, McKinley Straightaway Can Wash« 


1, I. T. Milk Cooler; 1, Worthington 5x5 
ammonia compressor with receiver and con- 
densors. Box 479, care this publication 


6-M 2 





FOR SALE—Flooded ammonia ,control 
with float valve and surge drum; Meyer 
wide. Jr. bottle washer; Model C. Mojonn 
filler; Kaestner 4-compartment _ stainles 
steel holder; 2, 40 qt. York horizontal a 
monia ice cream freezers; 1, Ultimate 5 
wing cabinet cooler, fan-type; 1, 6 ft. mul- 
tiple tube I. T. cooler or heater; 6 tube 5 ‘t. 
Specialty Brass super economy stainless stce 
preheater, with automatic temperature c 
trol; Two-section 12 tubes 8 ft. Pit 
cooler; Northwestern ice cream bar ma- 
chine; 2, Type L fillers and cappers; 1, 
tube 10 ft. 1% in. DX I. T. insulated Wrig! 
cooler, stainless steel inner tubes, porcela't 
outer jacket; LARGE STOCK OF CASE, 
CAN AND BOTTLE CONVEYORS; 
Island Equipment & Supply Co., Inc., 101 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


|i ws Cow 
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